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For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
ITS PURITY. 
A leading feature in the exercises of the 
believer is purity of heart. Impurity is 
the besetting sin of fallen man. The ten- 
dency of sin is towards corruption; and as 
power increases and its operation becomes 
more vigorous, the corruption grows deep- 
er, until it works the destruction of the 
being in whose bosom it is lodged. Impu- 
rity is the natural result of sin. As the 
purity of the sun and the innumerable 
stars shining with a light on which sin has 
never in any way thrown a shade, is the 
manifestation of the holiness of the Crea- 
tor, of Him who dwells in the light which 
no man can approach unto; so the impurity 
exhaling from our fallen world is the out- 
ward evidence of the corruption of man, the 
inhabitant of this world; the corruption of 
the body, the evidence of the moral impu- 
rity of the soul. Holiness works purity, 
sin works corruption. Perhaps we may 
say holiness is immaterial purity, the moral 
spotlessness of spiritual beings. Holiness 
appears in all its splendour in heaven, 
where there can in no wise enter any thing 
that defileth; sin is seen with its bitter 
fruits ripened to maturity, in the grave 
where the body sees corruption, and in hell 
where the transgressors shall be an abhor- 
ring untoall flesh. In perfect contrast with 
the lost, thus fearfully vile, the righteous 
shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and as the stars for ever and ever. 

In his present condition, the saint is in a 
course of restoration to the purity lost 
through sin. Taking the sinner in the 
midst of his pollution, with a body tending 
to corruption because the dwelling-place of 
a soul under the dominion of guilt, the 
Holy Spirit developes gradually that new- 
ness of life which swells at last into the 
perfect holiness and dazzling glory of both 
body and soul in heaven. Hence, while 
in this world, much infirmity and imperfec- 
tion will be seen cleaving to the best of 
men. While in the flesh, they are linger- 
ing in the hospital, from all the discomforts 


and defilements of which they shall be 


freed when they are sufficiently healed 
from their spiritual leprosy for being re- 
stored to the congregation of the Lord. 
The same Almighty power whose Spirit 
causes*the insignificant seed to grow even 
amid the darkest earths and corruption 
itself, into the flower no less pure than 


‘ beautiful, even the lily or the rose, is even 


now carrying forward amid our corruption 
of soul and body, that growth of holiness 
which shall burst forth in richer purity and 
beauty in heaven. 

When the Holy Spirit first dawns on the 
heart, we are surprised at the degree of 
our impurity. The stream setting in from 
the thoughts and affections is black and 
troubled, and our prayer is that this current 
of evil may be made pure as the waters of 
life, clear as crystal. Often will it seem as 
though our prayers and struggles were 
yain; yet by patient continuance, we shall 


find ourselves growing in grace, by a 


stronger repugnance to the unhallowed 
enjoyments of the world; by the shade of 
impurity in the thoughts being less dark; 
by the affections turning away to holier 
objects; and by a stronger love for the 
Scriptures themselves, because they are 
very pure, Psalm cxix. 140. When the 
waters were healed by the prophet. 2 Kings 
ii. 21: together with the salt cast in by his 
hand, went a divine influence that wrought 
the change; and in this inward purifica- 
tion of the soul, there must be the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit attending God’s 
word hid in the heart. When these two 
agents thus combined are in operation in 
the bosom, we may feel assured that though 
the progress may seem to us slow, the time | 
is not far distant when there shall be no more 


death in the affections, or barren land in 


the regions of the sou! ; but even this parch- 
ed ground shall become a pool, this wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose. We cannot feel 
too strongly that the attainment of this pu- 


_ rity is the end of our calling; that we come 


to Jesus, not that we may obtain pardon and 
then remain in sin, but that we may grow 
in holiness; that we can hope for a spirit- 
ual body in the resurrection only by ob- 
taining now by sanctification a purified, a 
spiritual soul. | 

The same principles of depravity which 
make us put off from time to time the bu- 
siness of repentance, are in the soul after the 
new birth, and unless guarded and check- 
ed, will make us put off in like manner 
the duty of progressive sanctification. Our 
business as fallen sinners, is to obtain not 
only a hope in Christ, but a sanctified 
heart, a perfect deliverance from the pollu- 
tion of sin. He who comes to Jesus does 
well so far; this, however, is not the end of 
the way, but the beginning. The carcases 
of very many who came out of Egypt, fell 
in the wilderness; and many who are 
hoping for heaven, will find themselves to 
come short of it, because they did not fol- 
low up, in the pursuit of holiness, the 
work they had so well begun. The. pro- 
mise is, not “ without hope in Christ,’’ but 
“without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord;” and the only infallible evidence 
that your hope is genuine is to be found in 
the fact of its leading you onward steadily 
jn the pursuit of sanctification. Because 
there is no condemnation to them who are 
in Christ Jesus, many souls are beguiled 
by Satan into a pause in their efforts, by 
thinking they are already safe. They 


forget that this impression is a delusion 
wrought by the father of lies; that the soul 
of fallen man is never safe until Janded in 
heaven; that the deliverance from condem- 
nation, obtained by coming to the Lord 
Jesus, was merely the opening of the 
way for pursuing inward holiness; that 
justification by the blood of Christ is for 
enjoying sanctification through the ener- 
gies of the Holy Spirit; that the evidence 
of our being truly in Jesus must be sought 
in the fruits of the Spirit taking deeper 
root within the heart and shooting forth 
more vigorously in our doings; that the 
gaining of pardon is only the first step in 
the path which properly followed, shines 
more and more unto the perfect day. By 
nature in a state of darkness, like that of 
the night Jaden with chilling mists and 


noxious vapours, the soul receives the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, at first faint and 
gradual, as the early dawn: like the morning 
light which goes on and shines not only to 
sun-rise, but to high noon; more literally, 
the fixed part of the day when the sun 
seems to stand immovable in the zenith, 
and then, every vapour sunk, every cloud 
vanished away, lights up all the atmos- 
phere with purity, and rains down bril- 
liancy on earth and heaven; the faint 
streaks of light and holiness shooting over 
the darkened soul in the new birth go on 
increasing to the brightness of mid-day 
splendour in heaven, where all will be 
purity and glory, as the sun of righteous- 
ness from the zenith, showers on the heart 
his soft, enlivening rays. He whose soul 
is thus growing in the purity of holiness, 
will be continual in his repentance and 
tears for sin; will renew his efforts, as he 
renews his spiritual strength, for gaining 
the mastery over his corruptions; will 
mortify his unhallowed propensities, and 
thus deadening his members which are up- 
on the earth, will seek the deeper in-pour- 
ings of divine grace through every channel 
of the heart; and as the wandering star, 
the lonely comet, returning from its dark- 
ness, moves with accelerated velocity as it 
approaches the sun, he finds his careful- 
ness and zeal in the ways of holiness 
steadily increasing, as the divine light 
around him grows brighter, and his progress 
towards God and glory is more manifest. 
He urges his way onward With greater 
energy, in the paths of the“Redeemer’s 
commandments, as the Holy Spirit enlarges 
his heart. 

The sincerity so much mentioned by the 
Apostle, means a spiritual purity, a trans- 
parency of the soul, a characteristic which 
causes a thing to appear pure when exam- 
ined in the rays of the sun. And when 
the beloved says of the Saint, “Thine eyes 
are like the fish-pools in Heshbon,’’ he 
would intimate a condition of the soul so 
pure that the countenance gives expres- 
sion to the spiritual transparency within, 
where we can see, as in the pools of Hesh- 
bon, heaven reflected amid the pellucid 
waters of the heart, in which the Holy 
Spirit, as a living fountain, dwells. “Thou 
shalt also be a crown of glory inthe hand 
of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the 
hand of thy God;”’ Isa. Ixii: 3. All thy 
dross shall be purged away, as silver tried 
in a furnace of earth, purified seven times ; 
and, as a crown held in his hand and con- 
templated by Him with the greatest com- 
placency. Near thy God; under the full 
glory of his countenance, beyond the power 
of any to pluck thee away, the holy virtues 
wrought in clusters on thy soul by the 
Holy Spirit, shall shine brighter and purer 
than drops of dew or the richest gems ; 
yea, the redeemed of the flock of his peo- 
ple shall be “as the stones of a crown,”’ 
Zech. ix: 16; transparent and brilliant as 
the jewels of the diadem of the King of 
kings. So great is the transformation in 
this inward purity, that the Saint is hardly 
recognized. ‘Who is she that looketh 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun?”’ Song vi: 10. Is it she who 
was once black as the tents of Kedar? 
Yet even now, there is suffusing the soul 
a righteousness and purity rich as the 
deepening blushes of the morning, trans- 
parent as the silvery brightness of the 
moon, splendid as the golden brilliancy of 
the sun. R. Rh. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 


THE INWARD WITNESS. 


In religion, “ we walk by faith, not by 
sight;’’ and, as the only ground of a reason- 
able faith is a reliable testimony, we require 
competent and credible witnesses, to prove 
that the things which we believe are true. 

The most important thing to be proved, 
in religion, is the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
his all-sufficiency as a Saviour, the truth 
and value of his gospel as an antidote to the 
wants and woes of the human race. And, 
needing witnesses here, we have them in 
abundance and variety. ‘There are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost.” “ And there 
are three that bear witness in earth, the Spi- 
rit, and the water, and the blood.’’ Every 
prediction of the Old Testament, fulfilled in 
the life, death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus is a witness; every miracle, 
wrought either by Christ himself, or by the 
hands of his apostles, is a witness; and 
every triumph which the gospel achieves 
over the depravity and opposition of the 
human heart, is a witness. But the most 
important, in some respects, of all, and the 
most satisfactory to the mind of the ‘indi- 
vidual Christian, is the inward witness. 
“ He that believeth on the Son of God, hath 
the witness in himself.’ He knows the 
gospel, as revealing a ivine Saviour, as the 
man in recovered health knows the virtue 
of the medicine which has wrought his 
cure—not from outward sources of evidence 


higher than any benefit to be derived from 
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merely, but also from the testimony of his 
own experience. He has tried it, in his 
own case, and found it to be efficacious. It 
has done for him what it professes to do for 
those who embrace it. It has made him a 
new creature. It has brought to his mind a 
sense of pardon, introduced him into a state 
of sensible and delightful communion with 
God, afforded him seasonable relief amid 
the perplexities and trials of life, delivefted 
him from the fear of death, and inspired him 
with a hope of future felicity, which is like 
an anchor to the soul. These effects, to his 
mind, are plain and palpable; and they 


viction, that Christianity is from God, an 
worthy of all acceptation as a means of sal- 
vation to man. 

This inward witness is of great value to 
those who possess it, It sets their minds at 
rest, not only as to the truth and value of 
the gospel, but also as to their personal in- 
terest inits provisions. Those effects which 
they receive from it, and which prove it to 
be divine, are but the actual progress of its 
work of salvation upon themselves. Their 
individual interest in it is thus ascertained 
to their satisfaction. And this is all-impor- 
tant to their comfort, activity, and useful- 
ness in life, as well as to their support 
and triumph in the hour of death. To have 
either enjoyment or zeal in spiritual things, 
we must have the witness of our own hearts 
that we are the actual subjects of renewing 
and sanctifying grace. Wanting this, every 
thing will be cold and lifeless ; but, possess- 
ing this, we have joy and peace in believing ; 
we are ready for duty and trial; and, when 
death arrives, it comes as the messenger of 
good tidings, to announce the termination of 
our work and warfare upon earth, and to 
call us to the possession and enjoyment of 
that undisturbed and eternal rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God. * 


For the Presbyterian. 


A HYMN. 


The following hymn is partly published 
in our Assembly’s collection. A full copy 
I find in a book prepared by Mr. David 
Creamer, of Baltimore, entitled, Methodist 
Hymnology, 1848. It is by John Mason, 
A. M., who was rector of Water Stratford, 
Buckinghamshire, England, died in 1694, 
grandfather to the celebrated author of the 
same name on Self Knowledge. He pub- 
lished an anonymous work, entitled “ Spi- 
ritual Songs, or Songs of Praise, with Peni- 
tential Cries to Almighty God, upon several 
occasions, together with the Song of Songs, 
which is Solomon’s, first turned, then para- 
phrased in English verse ; with an addition 
of a Sacred Poem on Dives and Lazarus.”’ 
His compositions were highly valued by the 
Dissenters, and were often sung in their 
congregations previous to the publication of 
Watts’ Hymns. 


A SONG OF PRAISE FOR THE EVENING. 


Now from the altar of my heart, 
Let incense flames arise, 

Assist me, Lord, to offer up 
Mine evening sacrifice. 

Awake my love: awake my joy; 
Awake my heart and tongue; 

Sleep not when mercies loudly call ; 

Break forth into a song. 


Man’s life ’s a book of history, 
The leaves thereof are days, 

The letters, mercies closely joined, 
The title is thy praise. 


This day God was my sun and shield, 
My keeper and my guide, 

His care was on my frailty shown, 
His mercies multiplied. 


Minutes and mercies multiplied 
Have made up all this day; 
Minutes came quick, but mercies were 
More fleet and free than they. 


New time, new favours, and new joys, 
Do a new song require ; 

Till I shall praise ‘Thee as I would, 
Accept my heart’s desire. 


Lord of my time, whose hand hath set 
New time upon my score, 
Then shall I praise for all my time, 
When time shall be no more, 
R. J. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


Leaves from a Day-Book. 


From the cradle to the grave, man is a 
dependent being. At no time, in no rela- 
tion or position, can it be said that he lives 
by himself, nor ought it to be said that he 
lives alone for himself. His ver existence, 
as well as comfort and happiness, depend, 
under God, upon his relations to his fellow 
men. ‘This dependence wpon man, carries 
with it a corresponding duty to man. He 
that receives is thereby bound to bestow; 
and he that labours for the good of others, 
would thereby seem to have a right to ex- 
pect kindness in return. Yet whether such 
kindness be experienced or not, it is not the 
end of one’s labours, nor should it deter- 
mine the amount. ‘The end should be 


man, and the amount depends upon obliga- 
tions to God. He has enjoined the duty, 
and he will reward the performance. Man 
may, and often does, fail in his most sacred 
obligations to his fellows. Wantand misery 
may be to him as though they were not. 
Human woe and trial may find no sympa- 
thy with him. His heart may never feel 
the cheering warmth of gratitude. For 
good, he may return naught but evil. In 
the hour of greatest need he may de- 
sert. Whoever, then, has no dependence 
but man, is poor indeed. Whoever trusts 
in man alone, may find, in sorrow’s hour, 
that he has leaned upon a reed already 
broken. ‘Those to whom he was most at- 
tached, and upon whom he most relied, 
may be but too ready to yield to the dic- 
tates of personal pride, or the fear of man, 
and when aid and comfort are in most de- 
mand, leave him a prey to his own feelings 
of loneliness and desertion. 

Who then has a dependence which can- 
not fail? The Psalmist called upon his 
soul to wait only upon God. Not, indeed, 
because hope in man had failed, or might 
fail. The resort should not be to God in 
the last extremity, as though we could live 
without him so long as the friendship of 
man was secure. God is indeed a present 
help in time of need for all who trust in his 
goodness; whil¢ he who trusts in man and 
seeks the Lord only when and because man 
has failed, may find this only an imaginary 
support suspended over the gulf of despair. 
David called upon his soul to wait upon 
God because thence was his expectation. 
‘He would not look elsewhere for comfort 
and joy, and turn to God only as a dernier 
resort, when all other hopes had failed. 
His confidence was mingled with holy af- | 
fection, and the result of a conscious effort 
to please and obey him who had _ promised. 


3 From the Edinburgh Witness. 
READ vs. SPOKEN ,SERMONS. 


When our friends of the United Presby- 
terian body were discussing this year in 
their Synod the practice of reading dis- 
courses from the pulpit, the Presbyterians 
of the United States of America were, we 
find, deliberating on the same grave subject 
in their General Assembly. We perceive, 
too, that arguments so nearly the same were 
employed pro and con in the discussion on 
both sides of the Atlantic, that, could ‘the 
two venerable bodies have deliberated by 
telegraph, and have come to the understand- 


serve as the ground of a strong inward 0p ing that the pro-readers of the Assembly 


should reply to the con-readers of the Synod, 
and, vice versa, the con-readers of the Sy- 
nod to the pro-readers of the Assembly, the 
complexion of the two debates would have 
been scarce at all affected by the arrange- 
ment. In both Courts, too, there were mem- 
bers—not their least wise ones, we think— 
who held that, as neither Christ nor his 
apostles had spoken authoritatively on the 
matter, Church Courts would do well to 
adopt a similar course, seeing that in at 
least all non-Established Protestant bodies, 
ecclesiastical laws that lack the Divine sanc- 
tion are mere cobwebs, which provoke 
brushing away; nor were there wanting 
other members, who, by dissents and pro- 
tests, and, in at least the case of the Ameri- 
ean Church Court, by stern notes of defi- 
ance, bore practical evidence to the justice 
and sobriety of this special view. ‘¢*When- 
ever I preach on any abstruse doctrine of 
the gospel,” said the Rev. Dr. Plumer to 
the American Assembly, “when I want to 
weigh every word, and give sound views to 
my people, I will use a manuscript. I will 
do it when I please; I’ll carry my manu- 
scripts where I please, and use them when I 
please. I’m not responsible for this to the 
Assembly, or to any man or body of men.” 
It was not very prudent in a Church Court 
to provoke what was thus decided rebellion 
against itself, but which could not be shown 
to be rebellion against its King and Lord. 
And there is, we understand, among mem- 
bers of the Court at home what is at least 
practically very decided rebellion too. 
There was, however, this further resem- 
blance between the two ecclesiastical bodies, 
Scotch and American, that the anti-manu- 
script men formed in both a sweeping ma- 
jority, and carried their respective motions. 
The Roman Catholic regards his Church 
as infallible—an absurd and dangerous er- 
ror, but one into which at least the wiser 
members of our Presbyterian Churches, 
whether at home or abroad, are in no dan- 
ger of falling. If it be true, as has been 
remarked, that a mob of even wise men is 
a blockhead, it is no less true, that on many 
occasions a venerable Church Court may 
approve itself a very foolish fellow. 

The discussion in the American General 
Assembly has been made the subject of a 


our columns,) in the Princeton Review. 
That in the United Presbyterian Synod has 
been taken up by Macphail in an article 
rather different in its style, but which, amid 


hits right and left, does, we must confess, 
essential justice to the question. We do 
not think the subject one regarding which a 
sober-minded man ought to experience any 
serious difficulty in making up his mind. We 
believe that of the best uninspired sermons 
which the world ever heard, some were de- 
livered with and some without notes; and 
that of the very bad and very useless ser- 
mons which have been poured into its un- 
willing and drowsy ear, the one-half has 
been spoken extempore, and the other half 
has been read. O, the utter weariness of 
pointless common-places, monotonously 
chimed from off faded manuscript, kept, 
like the manna of old, until the worms had 
got into it! O, the chilling effect of watery 
deluges of idle extempore verbiage, which, 
if it conveyed the gospel message at all, 
conveyed itas if on the homeopathic princi-. 
ple—a millionth part medicine, and the rest 
water. It was urged by some of the ma- 
jority of the United Presbyterian Synod, 
that the extempore plan was the apostolic 
one, and we doubt it not. It was the apos- 
tolic plan; but it is one of the ecclesiastical 
evils of the present time, that not a few of 
our younger ministers of the various Pres- 
byterian churches are getting, in some part, 
by far too apostolic in their preaching—see- 
ing that not only do they preach without 
notes, but also, to all appearance, without 
“taking any thought beforehand what they 
are to say.’ Apostolic practices invariably. 
demand apostolic gifts; and as he who 
would preach extempore, and without taking 
thought, simply because Peter must have 
often done so, might sink in the attempt, 
without knowing -it, we would recommend 
him first to try walking, as Peter did, upon 
the water, as, were he to sink there, he 
would be sure to find it out. On the other 
hand, a spoken discourse, when of the cha- 
racter of those which we have been often 
privileged to hear from at least two of the 
ministers of our choice—men of eloquent 
lips, capacious minds, and careful prepara- 
tion—is a very noble thing; had it not been 
our lot to live in the age of Chalmers, we 
would perhaps say, a more magnificent and 
impressive thing than it is possible for any 
read discourse to be. But it has been our 
lot to live in the age of Chalmers; and so 
we cannot say it. We cannot even say that 
spoken discourses are more useful than the 
written. God made the read discourses of 
Jonathan Edwards instrumental in working 
agreatrevival. ‘This we shall say, however, 
that there are districts in Scotland in which 
the feeling against read discourses is very 
strong—where a minister could not persist 
in being what some of our country folk 
term a “reader of the gospel,’’ without 
offending against men’s souls, and mightily 
abridging his own usefulness; and for a 
matter as indifferent in itself as the “ eating 
of meat,”’ a minister has no right to cast “a 
stumbling block” in the way of his people.. 
“If thy brother be grieved,’ we would say, 
“with thy [read discourse] now walkest 
thou not charitably; destroy not him with 
thy [read discourse | for whom Christ died.” 
Still less, however, would we recognize any 
right in the members or ministers of these 
localities to dictate on any such subject to 
the ministers or members of a different lo- 
eality, in which there obtained no such feel- 
ing. Nay, it would be the believer’s solemn 
duty, founded by the Apostle on his liberty 
in Christ, not to permit men to judge him in 
things as indifferent in themselves as matters 
of meat or drink—i. e. the reading or not 
reading of discourses. It would be a duty 
in him to resist such legislation as a ca- 
pricious exercise of usurped power, arbi- 
trarily founded on the human will, and on 
nothing else. No act passes into law in 
Britain, however unanimous Parliament 
may be regarding it, until it receives the 
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very admirable article (which we transfer to | 


much cutting, and slashing, and planting of | 


sign manual of the Sovereign. Churches 
should take especial care—a point on which 
neither the United Synod nor the United 
States General Assembly have in this mat- 
ter been sufficiently solicitous—not to pass 
acts to which their Sovereign affixes no 
seal. Such acts always lack authority, and 
are More “ honoured in the breach than the 
observance.” 


There are subjects proper to the pulpit 
that require to be carefully and elaborately 
written; and congregations, composed of 
men of cultivated minds and refined taste, 
demand their frequent treatment. ‘The epis- 
tle to the Romans would form a magnificent 
discourse, but not a discourse that could be 
delivered extempore. Jonathan Edwards 
read his sermons, nor is it easy to under- 
stand how they could have been spoken. 
We are not quite sure that any minister in 
the majority of either the American Assem- 
bly or the Scotch Synod thinks and reasons 
in the style of Edwards’s far-famed Trea- 
tise on the Will; but if so, we would by no 
means advise him to attempt embodying 
such thoughts and such reasonings in his 
extempore prelections. Let him by all 
means write and read. Or, if able to pro- 
duce such sermons as those produced by 
Butler, we would humbly urge that, instead 
of making them spoken ones, he would take 
considerably more pains in the writing of 
them than was taken by even Butler him- 
self. We heard, some two or three years 
since, one of the most distinguished preach- 
ers of the Free Church deliver to a highly- 
taught Edinburgh congregation part of a 
course of very elaborate sermons on a pre- 
vailing heresy of the time, which have since 
appeared as a volume; and saw that, as 
became the subject, the sermons were care- 
fully written and impressively read. When 
listening to the same preacher addressing 
country congregations (in one instance in 
the south of Scotland, in another in the 
north) we found he did not use a single 
note; and his discourses on these occasions, 
interesting and powerful, though of course 
looser in their texture than his written ones, 
were greatly more acceptable in both locali- 
ties just because he did not. We regarded 
him as equally in the right in using his 
manuscript in Edinburgh, and in dispensing 
with it in the country; and we would regard 
that Church Court as very unwise that 
would prohibit him either from setting it 
aside in the one case, or from employing it 
in the other. As Dr. Taylor, of Glasgow, 
well remarked in the Synodical discussion 
of the United Presbyterians, ‘ the subject 
is not at all a subject for legislation ;’’ but 
if a Church chooses to advise its ministers 
regarding it, the advice, we think, ought to 
be, that they should not persist in using 
their manuscripts where read sermons are 
generally distasteful, and, in consequence, 
of little profit to the people; but that where 
there was no feeling against them, they 
might be employed at will on all occasions, 
and used even in preference to the extem- 
pore mode, when there were subjects to be 
dealt with that especially required their use. 

It was emphatically urged by a member 
of the Uniteé Synod, that the centinuanes 
or annihilation of their Church depended 
on the settlement of the question, Manu- 
script or no manuscript? “If it should go 
abroad,’’ he said. * that their ministers were 
at liberty to read, their Church was gone. 
Let it go abroad,” he iterated, ‘that they 
had not the moral courage or decency to for- 
bid what they condemned, and it was all 
over with them as a Church.” Strong 
words; and, taken in connection with the 
fact of the simultaneous agitation of this 
question on both sides of the Atlantic, we 
are decidedly of opinion that they mean 
something. When men have recourse to 
some potent medicine, we may as a rule 
take it for granted, not at all that they have 
selected the drug proper in their circum- 
stances, but that there is really something 
the matter with them. We may safely hold 
that they feel themselves to be unwell, 
though their diagnosis of their own case 
may be a very erroneous one. Now, ona 
similar principle we infer that there is 
‘‘ something the matter’’ with the Churches 
who are agitating this question; they feel 
themselves to be mysteriously unwell; and 
are trying to legislate themselves into health 
by putting down the practice of reading dis- 
courses—somewhat in the way that our ru- 
der ancestors, when affected by some pining 
sickness which they could not understand, 
attempted to set all right by cutting sus- 
pected old women across the forehead. 
We took the liberty, rather more than a 
twelvemonth since, of dealing what we find 
has been recognized as wholesome advice to 
the younger ministers of our own Church, 
regarding their pulpit preparations; and the 
organ of the United Presbyterian body had, 
we perceived, a few notes of glorification on 
the subject. Our younger ministers might 
add copious speaking to meagre thinking; 
but, thank Heaven, that was not the charac- 
ter of theirs! We have since enjoyed the 
opportunity of hearing not a few of their 
average preachers—some of their young, 
and some of their middle-aged men; and 
can now venture to say, that they have not 
yet been successful in discovering the spe- 
cial * complaint” under which they are la- 
bouring as a Church, and that their inhibi- 
tion of manuscript fails to bear upon it, and 
will, in consequence, do them no good. 
They are in no danger whatever from the 
notes of Dr. John Brown or of the Rev. 
William Anderson. ‘Their complaint is not 
a redundancy of paper, but a lack of bul- 
lion. Wemake no reference to that “breath 
of heaven which, according to the poet, 
must swell the sail,’’ or all labour is lost; 
and we are far indeed from holding that 
their position as a Church is peculiar. It is, 
alas! the position of the Evangelical Church- 
es generally ; and it consists in this :— That 
while the average qualifications of the pul- 
pit are not heightening and improving, are, 
to state the matter in no extreme form, at 
least no higher than they were a century 
ago, the general intellectual qualifications of 
the people are greatly heightening and im- 
proving. The pulpit has been a fixture, 


has been rising. During the site-refusing 
persecution, we travelled several miles in 
the Western Highlands to hear a sermon 
preached fin a steamboat, and found that, 
while more than one-half the congregation 
occupied the deck of the boat, the minister 
had, in consequence of a curious arrange- 
ment, stationed himself with the remainder 
in the cabin below, and had te speak up 
through the hatch. It did strike us at the 


time that the position was, alas! too typical 
of what is taking place in many of the 
churches: the pulpit has got too much un- 
der the level of the congregation; and it is 
not legislation against written or read dis- 
courses that will ever have the effect of ele- 


vating it, so as to enable it to meet the le- 


while the general platform of the Church 


gitimate demands of the age. What is im- 
peratively required, in the first place (we of 
course speak merely of what man can do,) 
is the elevation of the standard of acquire- 
ment in candidates for the ministry, and, 
thorough ier on the part of 
Presbyteries, that rash hands be not laid on 
incompetent heads. What is imperatively 
required in the second is, that ministers of 
the gospel resist as their worst enemy the 
temptation of yielding to mental indolence. 
We say mental indolence; a thing quite 
compatible with great bodily exertion .and 
ceaseless activity. A minister may preach 


three sermons every Sabbath, and may be 


most sedulous in visiting his people during 
the week, and may be a very sluggard, not- 
withstanding, living on a few stock ideas, and 
unable to submit himself to the drudgery of 
thinking out more. Let no such man, too 
indolent to think himself, ever expect to set 
other men a-thinking. ‘There is a sympa- 
thy in cogitation; the thoughts of the 
preacher must be drawn fresh and vital from 
the fountain of the intellect, not stagnant 
and old, or it will wholly fail to awaken 
thought in other minds. It is no apology to 
urge, if it be really dead, that it came ori- 
ginally from heaven: the manna did so of 
old, but it was wholly useless on the se- 
cond day. But we can merely indicate the 
direction in which the ailing Churches 
ought to apply the stethescope. ‘Their acts 
and declarations against manuscripts and 
read discourses serve merely to show how 
sadly they mistake their own case, . 


Popery and the Italians in London. 
(From the London Christian Times.) 


A meeting of the Italians resident in Lon- 
don was held on the evening of Monday 
week, at the Literary Institution, Leicester 
Square, for the purpose of impeaching the 
conduct of Pius IX. as spiritual Pontiff, and 
of demonstrating the incompatibility of Po- 
pery with liberal Government. ‘The meet- 
ing, characterized by the energy and enthu-: 
siasm peculiar to the [Italian character, was 
exceedingly interesting. 

The principal speakers were Dr. Mapei, 
a man of science, literature, and piety: Sig- 
nor Rossetti, another erudite man, a poet, 
and a professor in King’s College, London ; 
the Chevalier Fenzi, of Florence; and Fa- 
ther Gavazzi—the latter fresh from the 
scene of carnage, and breathing a very dif- 


ferent spirit from the rest—the crucifix in 


one hand, the sword of vengeance in the 
other ! 

Signor Vignati occupied the chair. 

Dr. Mapei, at great length, set forth the 
evils of Popery, and the absurdity of ‘cre- 
dence in the infallibility of the Papacy, of 
which the instance of Galileo’s persecution 
by the Pope of his day would be sufficient 
to prove the fallacy, Galileo having been 
thrust into the dungeons of the Inquisition 
for opposing the Pope regarding the rota- 
tory motion of the earth, which the latter 
insisted stood still, but in which the Papal 
proposition has been established as false and 
his victim’s correct. Dr. Mapei then gave 
an account of the late national movement in 
Italy, the duplicity of Pius IX., the Gaeta 
plot, and the confiscation of Italian liberty 
and independence. He asserted that Italians 
had at length recognized the incompatability 
of their liberties with the system of Popery. 
He cited Papal bulls and encyclicals to prove 
the political creed of Roman Catholicism to 
be a principle of Absolutism, and quoted 
the brief of Gregory XVI., to the Bishops 
of Poland, against the Polish patriots in be- 
half of Roman tyranny. [Dr. Mapei was 
here flatly contradicted by a Jesuit, whom 
he refuted by producing a printed copy of 
the identical brief, and reading it aloud. | 
He then went on to cite the case of the Ab- 
be de Lammenais, whom the Roman Church 
had driven from her bosom simply on ac- 
count of his advocating liberal principles. 
He related his own case, and how the re- 
quirement to abjure his avowed principles 
had compelled him also to quit a system 
which enforced the political dogma of des- 
potism, and a Chureh which, while with 
one breath she blessed Ireland for struggling 
for additional privileges, with another cursed 
Italy for claiming any at all. He urged on 
all true: patriots to renounce Popery, dis- 
claiming, at the same time, any connection 
with any system commonly designated Pro- 
testantism. He equally denounced the evils 
that are gathered under that name, and 
called on his countrymen to embrace pure 
Christianity, which embodies, he said, a re- 
ligion of peace and love, and uttered his 
prayer that the intolerance and bigotry 
which have erected so many banners of sec- 
tarianism amongst Protestants might be re- 
pudiated for ever amongst Italian Christians. 
He trusted that one God, one faith in the 
atoning blood of the Divine Redeemer, 
would become the standard of love and 
union among believers, whatever might be 
their diversities of opinion on minor points. 
He (Dr. Mapei) invited Italians to declare 
themselves, and with the grace of God to 
be neither Papists or (so called) Protestants, 
but Christians. He urged them to study 
the Divine Scriptures of truth, and to learn 
the true religion of Jesus Christ. He de- 
nounced priestcraft, which, whilst it ac- 
knowledges the Scriptures to be from God, 
yet prohibits the reading of them by the 
people, and pointed out the diplomacy which 
kept from the people the knowledge which 
would open their eyes to the practices of 
their spiritual guides. [Here a vulgar and 
personal attack from one of the interlopers 


led Dr. Mapei to give a few statements re- 


garding himself, which, thus drawn from 
him, brought thunders of applause from 
those who had indignantly heard the attack. 
We give a few brief notes, that the public 
may have some idea of the sacrifices which 
Dr. Mapei has made by renouncing the Ro- 
mish Church. At the age of thirty, he was 
a canon of the Cathedral of Venn in the 
Abruzzi, Professor of Divinity, and Exam- 
iner of the Clergy. ‘Thrice had he been 
named for a bishopric, his income was 
equivalent to 1000/7. English ; and since his 
exile in England, occasioned by his politi- 
cal opinions, and sznce his refusal to retract 
those opinions, he has been again courted 
by the Romish Church, and offered the Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity in the Roman Catho- 
lic College at Calcutta; but his career of 


‘renouncement and future penury had now 


been determined on by the religious convic- 
tions which had stamped themselves indeli- 
bly on his mind. ] 

After Dr. Marpei, a speech was read by 
the Chevalier Fenzi, of Florence. | 

Signor Rosetti followed, and powerfully 
affected the audience. He said, that al- 
though suffering in bodily health, he could 
not but be present at the meeting; he de- 
nounced Roman Catholicism as a snare and 
a conspiracy against the liberties of nations. 
He had been amongst the warmest of Pius 


ligion of their ancestors, throwing off utter- 


| 
IX.’s advocates, when he was hypocritically 


professing liberal views ; but, when he threw 
off the mask, and instead of being a hero 
preferred to be but a Pope, he saw that for 
Italy there was no alternative to being for 
ever a slave, and the least of the nations, 
but that of freeing herself from the incubus 
of the Papal system. Since the Pope 
wished, through the French, the Austrian, 
the Spanish, and the Neapolitan bayonets, 
and over heaps of dead, to re-ascend his 
throne, on the plea of being the chief of the 
religion professed by the Romans, the Ro- 
mans ought to cease to be Papists. He 
related an anecdote which took place in his 
native town :—* ‘There was a convent of 
friars, where but two were living, the supe- 
rior of which was called the Prior (Priore,) 
and a lay brother friar; one day they quar- 
relled, and the layman told his superior, ‘1 
will wnpriorize thee—that is to say, 1 will 
demolish thy superintendence over me.’ 
‘How?’ asked the superior. ‘'Thus,’ re- 
plied the friar, ‘I will unfrock myself, and 
how then wilt thou be a superior, having 
none under thy control ?’’’ He advised the 
Italians to tell the Pope: ‘“’Thou wouldst 
trample on us, because thou art Pope; and 
we will wnpopefy thee.’”” He denounced 
Popery as the curse of national prosperity ; 
compared the histories of Spain and Eng- 
land—the former great, rich, and powerful, 
the latter less so till the time of the Refor- 
mation. Spain remaining Papist, declined 
from her high position; while England, 
casting off Popery, rose from that time to 
be pre-eminent in national greatness, wealth, 
and power. Ile, too, urged his countrymen 
to rid themselves of the yoke of Popery, 
and adhere to the religion of the gospel— 
insisting that Popery was to national pro- 
gress as a weight of lead, sinking it to the 
depths of hell; while the pure religion of 
the gospel would act as the breath of hea- 
ven, elevating it higher and higher, till it 
reached into Paradise. He said, the Pope 
assumed to be the Vicar of Christ; but he 
had sold Christ, and was antichrist. 

The Chevalier Fenzi spoke a second 
time, to agree with Signor Rossetti in all 
that he had; but still to disagree with Dr. 
Mapei, who desired to make all the people 
Protestants. | 

Dr. Mapei advanced to reply; but the 
interlopers pushed forward so anxious to 
prevent him, that he retired again, and Sig- 
nor Rossetti then spoke. 7 

Signor Raffaello spoke briefly, condemn- 
ing the policy of the Pope, and his unchris- 
tian conduct in the affairs of Rome. 

[A little pertinacious man now obtained 
leave to speak, but for a very few moments. 
He began by declaring himself neither 
French, nor Austrian, but real Italian, being 
born in Italy. “#e highly disapproved of 
the originators of this meeting, Signors Fer- 
retti and Mapei, (the audience grew impa- 
tient.) He considered Pius IX. to have 
acted nobly, and to have merited the praises 
and blessings of all Italians!’ At this a 
burst of indignation and the universal up- 
roar caused the little man to retreat from the 
platform, and upon the announcement of 

agent of the Jesuits, but also an Austrian 
spy, several Italian gentlemen laid hold of 
the little man and walked him into the 
street. | 

The Chairman then read aloud the pro- 

osed resolution: — ‘That this meeting, 
whilst condemning the conduct of Pius IX. 
as tyrannical, infamous, anti-evangelical, and 
impious, invite all Italians to follow the true 
religion of Jesus Christ, which was the re- 


ly the Papal Church, which is a snare and 
a conspiracy against the liberties of na- 
tions.”’ ‘The resolution was put and ear- 
ried by an immense majority. On those 
who might wish to oppose it being request- 
ed to hold up their hands, not a hand was 
raised ! 

Signor Suaurra suggested the expediency 
of establishing an Italian newspaper to pro- 
pagate liberal ideas and principles for the 
political and social regeneration of Italy. 
The idea was well received, and a meeting 
proposed to discuss it. 

One gentleman (name unknown) rose to 
complain of the peremptory way in which 
the great question of the Papacy had been 
treated, rejecting at once the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, which he said was the ancestral 
religion. 

Dr. Mapei replied, that the question had 
been fairly and seriously treated, and that 
the religion of the first fathers was Chris- 
tianity, or Catholicism without Popery. 

Padre Gavazzi, upon this, spoke from 
the extremity of the room in a stentorian 
voice, declaring St. Peter to have been the 
first Pope, and the Papacy a divine institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Mapei invited Father Gavazzi to have 
a discussion before the Italians on the subject. 

Many Italians then denied the fact stated 
by the father; and he, ascended to the plat- 
form, instead of accepting the challenge, 
delivered himself of a violent exordium to 
his countrymen to adhere to their present 
religion. He said the Church cannot exist 
without ifs head, and that the Pope is the 
head of the Church. He wished only the 
temporal power of the Pope to be put down. 
That the idea of separation from the Papal 
authority was highly unpopular amongst the 
ignorant masses of the Italian people; that 
he had preached the crusade against the 
Austrians in the name of the Pope, and 
24,000 volunteers had followed him into the 
battle-field! He declared that Pope Pius 
VII. in a pastoral letter, had stated that lib- 
eral Government was not opposed to the 
doctrines of the Roman Church, and thought 
that a Republic may be the government of | 
a Catholic nation. He rejected, therefore, 
what had been alleged of the incompatibility 
of liberty with Roman Catholicism. 

Dr. Mapei then asked when that pastoral 
letter was written. 3 

Father Gavazzi— When bishop of Imola. 

Dr. Mapei—lIt is not, then, from Pius 
VII. but from the Right Rev. Chiaramonti. 

Father Gavazzi—But he did not con- 
demn it when he assumed the Pontifical 
chair. 

Dr. Mapei—Yes, it was condemned in 
the fiery Bull against the liberal movement 
which took place in the Kingdom of Naples 
in 1820. 

Father Gavazzi then complained, that the 
misfortunes of Italy had originated in emi- 
gration—that the exalted ideas of the politi- 
cal refugees and their leader (by which was 
underssood Mazzini) had occasioned the 
loss of independence to Italy. For his part, 
he added, he had his monk’s dress and tri- 
coloured cross in his bdx, to be resumed 
when the trumpet should again call Italy to 
the holy war of independence! He protest- 
ed that nothing should induce him to quit 
the Papal Church. 
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induce you either to renounce your liberal 
principles, or to leave the Church, as he did 
Lammenais. 

The monk became vehement, and lost his 
discernment, as he discoursed more and 
more at random, arguing that the temporal 
power of the Pope could not be put down, 
because of the bayonets of the tyrants who 
support it; and that those tyrants could not 
be put down because the Pope blesses their 
armies. What, then, must we do? Let us 
put them both down!! He therefore wished 
the overthrow of the Pope both in his tem- 
poral and spiritual capacity. And here this 
splendid sample of a fighting priest closed 
his Boanergian harangue. 

Thanks were voted to the Chairman, and 
the society quietly dissolved itself. 


— 


Presbyterian Foreign Missions. 
RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 3 


from Alla- 
habad are to May 25th, from which we 
learn with much regret that the health of 
Mrs. Hodge had so entirely failed, that her 
removal from India was considered indis- 
pensable by three physicians, and by the 
brethren in the Mission. 


Lodiana.—Letters from Lodiana are to 
the 10th of June. One of the Catechists 
and two church members, detected in un- 
worthy conduct, had: fallen under the cen- 
sure of the church. 


Futtehgurh.—Letters from Futtehgurh are 
to the 14th of June. An encouraging work 
of grace was in progress among persons 
connected with the asylum and the village; 
between fifteen and twenty had given evi- 
dence of having passed from death unto life. 


Cuina.—Letters from Canton are to May 
23d. A chapel had been opened for reli- 
gious services, and it was filled with native 
hearers. 


France.—A recent letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Society of France, 
speaks of the work of that Society in Paris, 
now under its charge as a field of labour, 
as adding about 16,000 or 18,000 franes to 
the expenditure of the year. In one of the 
suburbs, a thousand children of the working 
classes are receiving a Christian education, 
in schools supported by the Society. ‘The 
general work of evangelization in the pro- 
vinces ‘is represented as continuing to be 
marked with encouragement. ‘The debt of 
last year was 30,000 francs, and the expen- 
diture of the current year is estimated at 
120,000 frances, making 150,000 francs, re- 
quired before the Ist of next April. Fora 
considerable part of this sum, the Society 
looks to friends abroad, and especially in 
this country. 


Iowa Mission.—By letters of the 14th 
of July, we learn that the cholera had car- 
ried off a considerable number of the In- 
dians. Amongst others, the wife of No- 
heart-of-fear had died, before her husband’s 
return.from-—Pitteburgh, where he was dur- 
ing the meeting of the General Assembly. 
The missionaries and the children in the 
school had been mercifully preserved. The — 
number of scholars at the date of the report 
was thirty-five, and their conduct was satis- 
factory. 


Cuickasaw Mission.—In a letter of Mr. 
John Lilley, of June 28th, the condition of 
the Indians at the ‘Tallahassee station is 
thus spoken of :—* They are very destitute; 
corn is very scarce; many of them have 
nothing to live on but roots that they gather 
in the prairies. Poor things! sometimes 
they come with a few berries, to get some 
bread for themselves and children. As to 
clothing, they have but little, oftentimes no- 
thing on their heads and feet, and but one 
garment, while the small children are often 
entirely naked. It is painful to think of 
their sad state, when we remember that, 
withal, they lack the “ bread of life.” Mr. 
Lilley and Mr. John D. Bemo were build- 
ing small log houses for their families and 
the school. Some of the Indians express- 
ed much pleasure in the prospect of having 
a school among them; and in the mean- 
while, an encouraging degree of interest 
was shown in the religious meetings held 
by the teachers for their benefit. 


Omanaw AND OToe Mission.—A letter 
of the Rev. E. McKinney, dated to the 24th 
of July, gives a distressing account of the 
condition of the Omahaws, Otoes, and Paw- 
nees, on account of their long-continued 
drinking frolics this last spring, the failure 
of their usual supplies of food, and the ra- 
vages of the cholera. Mr. McKinney had 
felt constrained by the claims of humanity 
to go somewhat beyond the directions of 
the Committee in regard to Pawnee chil- 
dren, a number of them being left orphans, 
in al .ost a perishing state. He had re- 
ceived six girls and four boys into his fam- 
ily, making the whole number of scholars 
thirty-five —Missionary Chronicle. 


Anticipations of Heaven. 


Let your Aope enter within the veil, in the 
full and delightful anticipation of your spee- 
dy admission. And is this the only grace 
which should enterit? No. Let dove enter 
within the veil and say, “ Whom have I in 
heaven but thee ?”’ and let faith enter it and 
say, ‘I shall see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living ;”’ let patience enter, 
and behold the good resting from their sor- 
rows; let gratitude enter, and take up its 
song and its harp; and let humility enter 
and see how all its honours aré devoted to 
Jesus; let charify enter and mark how, 
amidst all the varieties in character, origin 
and glory, among its inhabitants, there is 
but one heart; let destre enter and say, O, 
when shall I come and appear before God?_ 
and let joy enter, and drink of its rivers of 
pleasure? 

Soon shall the period of your actual ad- 
mission arrive. ‘lhe Forerunner has enter- 
ed for you; and as you would wish that 
your entrance should not be with fear and 
trembling, with doubt and hesitation, “give 
all diligence to make your calling and elec- 
tion sure,’ and then there shall be minis- 
tered to you an abundant entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom of your Lord and 
Saviour. There you shall find a temple 
without a veil,a church without spot, day 
without night, worship without a pause, 
youth without decay, happiness without 
measure, and glory without end. Manifest 
a respect, high, constant, and universal, to 
the commandments of God. “ Blessed are 
they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city.”— 


Dr. Mapei. His Holiness the Pope will 
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Board of Domestic Missions. 
CHANGE IN THE TIME OF THEIR MEETING. _ 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Missions on Monday the 3d inst. the fol- 
lowing minute was adopted : 

« Circumstances having occurred which will ren- 
der it impracticable to have a full meeting of the 
Board of Missions on Tuesday the 11th inst. this 
Committee recommend that the meeting be held on 
Monday the 17th inst. at four o’clock, P. M.” 

The members of the Board will please to notice 
this change. The meeting will be held in the Mis- 
sion Rooms, No. 25 Sansom street, Philadelphia, on 
Monday the 17th of September, at four o'clock, P. M. 

Witiram A. McDowext, Cor. Sec. 


Excnances.—The Pittsburgh Presbyte- 
rian Advocate, with the exception of the 
number for August 22, has not been re- 
ceived for two months or more. 

_ Poor Rome!—Another cloud has shroud- 
ed the prospects of Rome. Under a false 
pretence, France has interposed to crush 
the spirit of liberty in her neighbour, and 
has succeeded, to her everlasting infamy, in 
prostrating the Italian republic and restor- 
ing the worst form of despotism which ever 
cursed the world. Priestly dominion has 
revived in the city of the arts, and its first 
essay is to restore the dungeons of the In- 
quisition, and to incarcerate the best and 
truest lovers of their country. The heroic 
Garibaldi is a fugitive; the blood-thirsty 
and bigoted Austrians have been on his 
track; his little band has been dispersed, 
and his own life eagerly sought. In the 
mean time, the French, the authors of all 


the mischief, are wholly powerless, if in- 


deed they are sincere in the intention, in 
. persuading the old dissembler at Gaeta, to 
relax in any degree his high pretensions 
as a sovereign and unlimited Prince; and 
while he, in a safe position, is calling the 
Romans his beloved children, and accom- 
panying the endearing title with the bitter- 
est abuse, his Cardinal commissioners are 
executing his secret orders in visiting with 
the heaviest penalties all who dared to ex- 
press a wish for liberty. The end, how- 
ever, has not yet come. Thete is a new 
spirit infused intothe Romans. They may 
_ be oppressed for a season, but the time of 
vengeance draws near, and we much mis- 
calculate if they do not, in their next suc- 
cesses, place Popedom in a condition which 
she will scarcely survive. In these move- 
ments, the Roman character has gained 
fame; France has lost character never to 
be retrieved ; the name of Oudinot is cou- 
pled with all that is hateful and contempti- 
ble, and Popery has been more thorough- 
ly unmasked. | 


— 


Hunecary anp Porery.—It is a very 
certain fact that struggles for civil free- 
dom are not at all suited to the taste of Po- 
pery. Witness the late convulsions in 
Europe. Witness Italy. Witness Hun- 
gary. Many private Roman Catholics 
have undoubtedly been identified with these 
movements, yet the Roman hierarchy have 
not been able to disguise its abhorrence for 
a people that contends for liberty. The 
New York Freeman’s Journal justifies its 
dislike of the Hungarian struggle for this 
among other reasons : . 


* Now, we Catholics have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that this ‘Dictator,’ Kos- 
suth by name, and who is a Calvinist by 
sect, is personally one of the bitterest ene- 
mies of the Catholic Church in Hungary. 
When he was editor of a paper in Pesth, 
he openly distinguished himself by the vio- 
lence of this opposition. A respectable 
priest, now of the Diocese of New York, 
has told us that he knew him personally in 
Pesth, and that he knew him to say that the 
Catholic religion was the curse of Hungary, 
and that things would never go right till it 
was abolished. * * * ‘The Magyars 
are themselves mostly Calvinistic by sect, 
and infidel in fact; but Socialists they can- 
not be, because they are a class who would 
have much to lose and nothing to gain by 
being so. Kossuth, as a powerful popular 
demagogue, and as a deadly enemy of the 
Catholic religion, would suit their political 
needs and their religious hatreds at the same 
time.” 


— 


A Hint ror 

in one of the New York papers, we ob- 
served a letter from a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, stating that during a country excur- 
sion, he had accepted an invitation to 
preach in a rural Episcopal Church.— 
This was considered the more remarkable 
as such invitations, coming from that side 
of the house, are very rare. The coun- 
try Church, as it appears from the ad- 
dress of the letter, was within the diocese 
of Bishop Doane, and the attention of this 
gentleman is most emphatically called to 
the sacrilege! of which it has been guilty, 
by the Calendar, an Episcopal paper in 
Connecticut. If our readers wish to see 
a precious specimen of bigotry, here it is. 
- Thus says the Calendar: 
_ «Of the Presbyterian minister we make 
no complaint. We doubt not he is a good 
man, who supposed he was doing his duty. 
But of the parish of B , whatever 
it is, we simply say that if there is disci- 
pline in the Church, we hope they will be 
made to feel it. ‘They have violated the 
Canons of the Church, and that is the least 
of it. If ordination means any thing; if 
consecrated churches mean any thing; if 
our Church has any warrant for her exis- 
tence—then they have been guilty of little 
less than a sacrilege, in our conscientious 
judgment.”’ 

Now for a writer to speak of his con- 
Science as having any thing to do in a 
judgment that would visit a simple coun- 
try Church and parson with penalties, 
for tolerating a Presbyterian sermon, and 
charge them with no less a crime than pro- 
fanation of holy things, is a melancholy 
abuse of terms. It is, however, the preva- 
lent feeling of Episcopalians in England, 
and too much of those in the United States, 
which the writer here expresses. It im- 
parts strength to our gratitude to reflect 
that we have no Church Establishments in 


this country, the existence of which would 
at once put into practical operation this 
Laudean ‘spirit of persecution. Here, 
where all are equal, Episcopacy is as much 
a dissent as Presbyterianism, and neither 
can lord it over the other. | 


AnoTHER Victim.—-We notice, by a 
telegraph despatch from Cincinnati, that 
J. P. Harrison, M. D., Professor in the 
Ohio Medical College, died in that city on 
the 2d inst. of the prevailing epidemic. 
From a long acquaintance with this gentle- 
man, we had been led highly to estimate 
his qualities as a learned physician, an able 
instructor in the medical art, a gentleman 
of peculiar suavity of manners and kind- 
ness of heart, and as a Christian,- whose 
uniform conduct was in strict consistency 
with his profession. He was a ruling el- 
der in the First Presbyterian Church, Cin- 
cinnati, and in the Church, in the family, 
in his professional chair, amidst the ardu- 
ous duties to which he was called as a prac- 
tising physician, he let his light shine. 
We have, on several occasions, been called 
to notice his introductory lectures to his 
class, and which were published at their 
request, in all of which he was careful to 
insist upon the high duties of morality and 
Christianity. In the midst of his useful- 
ness, after having passed through the fear- 
ful scenes of death which marked the pro- 
gress of the fell pestilence in Cincinnati, 
and when, to human appearance, he was 
one of the exempt, he has been mysteri- 
ously cut down, subjecting the Church to 
the loss of an influential member, and his 
family of an affectionate husband and fa- 
ther. 


ANOTHER Presbyterian 
of the West makes the following announce- 
ment :—“ We are pained to learn from the 
Indiana papers, that the Rev. John McAr- 
thur, D. D., formerly Professor of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, died recently at 
Indianapolis, whither he had gone to take 


charge of the Collegiate Institute, under. 


the patronage of the Presbyterian Church. 
The particulars concerning his death we 
have not learned.” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CLERGY.— We 
have inserted on our fourth page an inte- 
resting account of an interview between 
President Taylor and some of the clergy, 
who were at Bedford Springs at the time 
of his visit to that place. It so occurred 
that the German Reformed, German Lu- 
theran, Methodist Episcopal, and Presby- 


terian Churches were respectively repre- | 


sented on the occasion. 


ArrivaL oF Missionariks.—The Rev. 
John Wray and his family, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, arrived 
at New York on 10th ult. Since leaving 
Allahabad, India, Mr. Wray’s health has 
become considerably improved, and some 
change for the better appears to have been 
effected in the health of his son. Theold- 
est son of the Rev. John Newton accom- 
panied Mr. Wray’s family, to be educated 


under the care’ of his relations in this. 


country. The Rev. William M. Thom- 
son, missionary of the American Board at 
Beirut, Syria, arrived at New York on the 
29th ult. Itfis seventeen years since Mr. 
Thomson entered upon his missionary la- 
bours. 


— 


New Cuurcu.—The corner stone of a 
new Presbyterian Church was laid, with 
the usual ceremonies, on Thursday after- 
noon, 30th ult., at Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Saminc or Rev. 
Joseph Porter and his wife, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, sailed 


‘for Calcutta on the 8th ult., in the ship Ar- 


go, from Boston. Mr. Porter is returning 
to his field of labour in the Lodiana Mis- 
sion. Mrs. Porter isa daughter of the late 
Rev. Theophilus Parvin, formerly a mis- 
sionary in South America, and a grand- 
daughter of the late Hon. Cesar A. Rod- 
ney, of Delaware, formerly Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the United States to South 
America. 


— 


GreEAT PREACHERS.—A man may possess 
great learning and great eloquence, and yet 
not be a great preacher. These qualities 
may secure a high degree of reputation, 
and gather large and delighted auditories, 
yet good and desirable as they are in them- 
selves, they are not sufficient to constitute 
a great preacher in the true acceptation of 
the terms. He alone is great in the pulpit, 
who carries with him thither the strength 
he has acquired in the closet: one who is ac- 
customed in his secret wrestlings with God 
to say, “ How can I go unless thou go with 
me, how can I speak unless thou speak by 
me, of what avail will my embassy be, un- 
less my commission has thy signature and 
is accompanied by thy authority?” He is 
uneasy unless he obtains an explicit an- 
swer, and no sooner does he obtain the as- 
surance, “Lo, I am with you,” than he 
goes before the people, not to entertain 
them with a sermon, or to elicit their ap- 
plause for his talents, but to deliver God’s 
message, which is to be made effectual by 
God’s mighty power, to the discomfiture 
of Satan and the deliverance of the captives. 
Thus the great ends of his ministry are 
accomplished, God is glorified and souls 
are saved. He who can regard with com- 
placency his success in winning applause 
rather than souls, may expect a day coming 
when such an object will appear lighter 
than vanity, and when he shall be compell- 
ed painfully to revert to the satisfaction 
which he then se sinfully indulged. We 
have known such to outlive their flatterers, 
to outlive their fame, with little to please 
in the retrospect, and much to cloud their 
prospects of the future. Men may have 


called them great preachers, but they were 
not such in the sight of God. Learning 
and eloquence in the ministry are not to be 
depreciated ; far, very far from it; neither 
are they to be set on a par with deep piety. 
The study is to be associated with the 
closet, and it is of deep moment to the 
minister of the gospel, that the latter should 
have a full, a very full, share of his time. 


AcKNoWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
Jive dollars from W., Warrior Run, Penn- 
sylvania, for the suffering Portuguese. 


A Leaver Fatren. —The Rev. Dr. 
Lewis Mayer, Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of the German Reformed Church, 
died at York, Pennsylvania, on the 25th 
ult., of the prevailing epidemic. The Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger says: 

‘«‘ His death was calm and peaceful. Dur- 
ing Friday he expressed himself very con- 
fidently with regard to his hope, and said 
that he enjoyed a sweet sense of the near- 
ness of Jesus. Christ was indeed precious 
to him in his last hours, and he has now, 
doubtless, made him a partaker of his hea- 
venly joy.” 


LAFAYETTE CoLLece, Easton, PENN- 
SYLVANIA.— The Fourteenth Commence- 
ment of this Institution will take place on 
Wednesday the 19th of September next. 
The address before the Literary Societies 
will be delivered by the Rev. James Lewers, 
A. M., of Muskonetcong Valley, New Jer- 
sey, on the evening of Monday, the 17th 

of September. The Junior Exhibition 
will take place on Tuesday evening the 
18th inst. The Exercises of the Four- 
teenth Commencement will be on Wednes- 
day the 19th inst., beginning at nine 


_jt was born. 


o'clock, A. M. ‘The Board of Trustees 
meet on Tuesday the 18th inst., at four 
o’clock, P. M. 


Dr. BusHNeEti.—-It is stated that a com- 
mittee of the Hartford Association has been 
appointed toconfer with Dr. Bushnell, with 
the view of ascertaining his true position 
in regard to Evangelical doctrines. Surely 
the sermons of this erratic genius affords 
sufficient evidence of his sad deviations 
from the gospel basis. Why the confer- 
ence? Is it with an ultimate view to dis- 
cipline, or to obtain some ingenious expla- 
nations which will, through the Associa- 
tion, place the Doctor rectus in ecclesia ? 


Case oF Mr. Macnaucutan.—We re- 
fer to this case again as involving princi- 
ples, and perhaps results of some import- 
ance. While settled in Paisley, Scotland, 
Mr. M. receiveda call toan importantChurch 
in Dublin. Inclined to accept it, the pro- 
secution of the call was resisted by the 
Presbytery of Dublin, on the ground that 
Mr. Macnaughtan had conscientious scru- 
ples in accepting the Regium Donum, or 
the government hush-money. The Church 
calling felt much aggrieved, and deter- 
mined to persist in their application, and 
now, the case, after various fortunes.in the 
Irish and Scotch Church courts, has been 
decided by the commission of the Free 
Church Assembly, by ordering the Pres- 
bytery of Paisley to release Mr. Macnaugh- 
tan, that he may change his residence to 
Dublin. Thisisatriumph for the people of 
Rosemary Street Church, and we earnestly 
hope it may prove the beginning of a series 
of measures which will result in liberating 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland from 
their present subservience to the govern- 
ment. Let Irish Presbyterians be as loyal 
as they please, but let them not remain in 
a situation in which, as pensioners to gov- 
ernment, they dare not speak their mind 
when a just occasion arises. _ 


A Nove.tty.—The Banner of Ulster of 
August 14th, appears printed in blue ink. 
This is a novelty, but not an improvement. 
Much as we admire the colour when tint- 
ing a flower or colouring a dress, we pro- 
test against its association with typography 
and chirography. We may renew a hint 
here to correspondents, that a manuscript 
in blue is generally condemned on prima 
facie evidence. The tax is too heavy on 
our own eyes and those of the compositors 
in our office, to be exacted by any one 
whose fancy may lead him to prefer blue 
to black. 


Notable Corruption of the Bible. 


Bishop Chase, of Illinois, under this head 
has published in a periodical of his, a charge 
of corrupting the Bible, by substituting ye 
for we in the following verse—“ Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint 
over this business.’ ‘The alleged corrup- 
tion makes it read “whom ye may ap- 
point.”” The bishop alleges, that in “ the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, who put down 
both Bishops and Presbyters in the Church 
of Christ, there was published from the 
British press, an edition of the Bible appa- 
rently a true copy,’’ but containing this re- 
markable corruption: and that Cromwell 
authorized this change to promote his own 
views. 

The Bishop’s error has been corrected 
by G. Livermore, Esq. of Cambridge. He 
shows, that this corruption, so far from 
having been the intentional work of Crom- 
well, does not appear in a single edition 
published when he was in power, but first 
occurred in one published under the au- 
spices of Archbishop Laud and Charles I. 
in 1638, and that it appeared the second 
time in 1660, in the reign of Charles II. 
Thus the notable corruption falls to the re- 
sponsibility of the Bishop’s friends. 

But the Bishop extends his charge. He 
says, not only that it originated when Crom- 
well was in power, but that it was imported 
to New England, and exerted here an in- 
fluence in giving shape to the Cambridge 
Platform. But aside from the ridiculous 
assumption, that the authors of that Plat- 
form were not familiar with the Greek ‘Tes- 
tament, there is this very formidable diffi- 
culty. ‘The Platform was finished in 1648, 
several years before Cromwell came into 
power, and if a corruption authorized by 
Cromwell gave shape to the Platform, it 
had a wonderful power of working before 
This is on the whole about 
the most amusing piece of polemics, that 


we have seen of late—Puritan Recorder. 


| 


order. The discourse is practical and 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 


Personat Narrative or a Tour THRoven 4 
PaRT oF THE Unitep Srates anv CawnaD4; 
with notices of the History and Institutions of 
Methodism in America. By James Dixon, D. D. 
New York, 1849, Lane & Scott, 12mo, pp. 431. 


The author of this volume is an eminent 
divine of the English Methodist Church, 
and it is the result of an official visit to the 
Methodist Church in this country. That 
part of the personal narrative which com- 
prises the author’s observations on his tour, 
is agreeable and sketchy, and characterized 
by remarkably good feeling. It may be 
said of Dr. Dixon, that unlike many of his 
countrymen, he has not rewarded Ameri- 
can hospitality by expressing dissatisfaction 
with all he saw. If he errs at all, it is on 
the side of leniency. The brevity of his 
visit, and the limited nature of his oppor- 


tunities for minute examination, necessarily # cambric. 


give to his narrative & superficial cast, and 
lead hinrinto some mistakes. For instance, 
he expresses his dissatisfaction with the 
appearance of Philadelphia, for its Quaker 
primness, an objection which might have 
been valid some twenty years ago, but 
which is certainly unfounded at the present 
time. He acknowledges, however, that he 
only had time to examine a few of its streets, 
and to visit two or three of its public build- 
ings. Philadelphians are a little sensitive 
in hearing their pretty city depreciated on 
such superficial examination. That portion 
of the volume comprising the history of 
American Methodism is highly flattering to 
the denomination, and will probably be new 
to many transatlantic Methodists, who little 
imagine the extent of the Church in this 
country. In referring to the address pre- 
sented to General Washington by the Me- 
thodist Conference through their Bishops, 
Coke and Asbury, the author remarks, 
“The other ministers and denominations 
were angry that the Methodists should take 
the lead,’ &c. This could not apply to the 
Presbyterians, for a similar address by their 
General Assembly, is dated May 26th, 
1789, while that of the Methodist Confer- 
ence is May 29th, 1789, showing that the 
Presbyterians had the lead by three days. 
First Lessons 1n AtGeBnRa, in which the Elements 
of the science are familiarly explained. By Sam- 


uel Alsop, author of Treatise on Algebra. Phila- 
delphia, 1849, E. C & J. Biddle, 12mo, pp. 116. 


The book fulfils the promise of its title, 
in familiarly explaining the elements of the 
science of Algebra, and we know of no 
compend that we would so readily put into 
the hands of a learner. Its merits will be 
at once apparent to the teacher. 

Tue Minstret; a collection of Psalm 
and Hymn tunes, Odes, and Anthems. In three 
parts, selected from eminent authors, together with 
a number of new tunes, never before published, 
suited to nearly every metre, and well adapted to 
Churches of every denomination, singing schools, 
and private societies, with plain rules for learners. 


By L. J. Jones. Philadelphia, 1849, Grigg, 
Elliot & Co., music form, pp. 282. 


We understand that competent judges 
have spoken very favourably of this musi- 
cal collection, as prepared by a gentlemen 
of taste and skill in his profession, and as 
particularly adapted to the use of the south- 
ern and south-western States. The typo- 
graphy is very neat. 


Tae AnNats OF THE by Christo- 
pher Anderson, abridged and continued by Sam- 
uel Ireneus Prime, Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. New York, 1849, Robert Carter 
& Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. Martien, 
8vo, pp. 549. 


This ought to be, and it doubtless will be, 
an acceptable book to the reader of the 
English Bible. Many of the facts may 
have before fallen under his notice, but in 
this volume alone, will he find methodized 
all that relates to the introduction of the 
word of God to the English reader, the dif- 
ficulties with which it has struggled, the 
opposition it has surmounted, its triumph- 
ant diffusion, together with a worthy com- 
memoration of the men who, in despite of 
all discouragement and dangers, have made 
it an open book, to be read by all who 
would consult the oracles of God. Asso- 
ciated as the history of the Bible is with the 
history of the times, there is a sufficient 
variety of incident to render the volume 
any thing but a dry and tedious enumera- 
tion of facts. It possesses an intrinsic in- 
terest. How far the American editor has 
abridged the original, we are unable to say, 
but we doubt not he has done it judiciously, 
and there can be no question he has im- 
parted to it additional value, by the contin- 
uation of the history to the present times. 


History or THE Puritans 1N EnGtanp, by the 
Rev. W. H. Stowell, Professor of ‘Theology, Ro- 
therham College; and the Pilgrim Fathers, by D. 
Wilson, F. S. A. Scot. Author of Cromwell and 
the Protectorate, &c. New York, 1849, Robert 
Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. Mar- 
tien, 12mo, pp. 508. 


As may be seen by the title, this volume 
comprises two separate works, the second 
of which may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the first. Our examination of it 
has been necessarily imperfect and yet suf- 
ficient to satisfy us that the portion of it 
which relates to the English Puritans, is a 
well prepared narrative, in which the his- 
torical events are perspicuously presented, 
and ina spirit of liberality and fairness ; 
always conceding some liberty for the 
manifestation of denominational prejudice. 
The second portion is not inferior to the 
first, although we occasionally detect the 
loyal feeling which would deny to the New 
England Pilgrims a too republican spirit. 
We need scarcely say that such a volume, 
comprising so much interesting history in 
so portable a form, is deserving of a place 
in the library of every Christian, and pos- 
sesses a peculiar value for the American 
reader. 


Pamphlets.—The Pestilence a Divine 
Visitation, is the title of a Sermon preached 
on the occasion of the late national fast, by 
the Rev. Symmes C. Henry, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Cranbury, 
New Jersey. The preacher enforces the 
facts that the pestilence is God’s messen- 
ger, that it has visited us on account of our 
sins, and from these, points out the duty 
incumbent on us to repent, humble our- 
selves before God, and to set our house in 


ace 


pointed, and well adapted to the ends for | 
which it was designed. 

We have received Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 277; the Missionary Chronicle, the 
Christian Parlour Magazine, (an extremely 
well conducted periodical,) the Missionary 
Herald, the Youth’s Cabinet, the Home 
Missionary, Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
the Covenanter, African Repository, and 
the Sailor’s Magazine for September. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Huguenots in Great Britain. 


Few vestiges.of the ancient Huguenot set- 
tlements within the kingdom are now visi- 
ble. ‘They seem not to have been very nu- 
merous in Scotland. ‘The French name, 
Picardy, in Edinburgh, stills presents a faint 
trace of the Refugees in that city, who in- 
troduced there the manufacture of silk and 
A little village, at the distance of 
three miles from that metropolis, popularly 
denominated Burdy-House, (a corruption of 
Bourdeaux-House,) also points out a seat of 
those emigrants in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, At one period they were 
sufficiently numerous to require the pastoral 
care of two ministers of their own religious 
persuasion, At the close of the last cen- 
tury they lost their distinctive character, 
and their religious assemblies were dissolved. 
By Act of Parliament (1693) an annual tax 
was levied on the city for the benefit of the 
Huguenot ministers. ‘The sympathies in 
behalf of the persecuted French Protestants, 
exhibited by the people of Scotland at va- 
rious periods of their sufferings, present to 
us an admirable feature in the national cha- 
racter. As early as 1622, the Presbytery 
of Glasgow contributed liberally to their re- 
lief. ‘The General Assembly, in 1707, re- 
sponded to the expressions of the sovereign 
(Queen Anne) of her commiseration in be- 
half of the afflicted Huguenots, in terms 
which evinced a sincere sympathy “for their 
distressed and persecuted brethren.” 

As in Scotland, Huguenot churches no 
longer exist in Ireland. *‘ Some few places 
of their worship,”’ says Burn, “are still re- 
maining in England, though the worship- 
pers be few ; we have, however, the benefit 
of the commerce which they introduced, 
and the honour of the names of Romilly, 
Maséres, Saurin, Majendie, and others, as 
so many additions to the biography of the 
great and good of this favoured Isle.”’ ‘That 
writer remarks in his conclusion, that “ the 
policy of the government during the last 
century having been to encourage the Church 
of England, and the laws against Dissenters 
having been enforced with some strictness, 
the natural tendency was, to drive such of 
the Refugees, or their descendants as held 
office under the crown, or hoped for the fa- 
vour of government, to join the Episcopal 
Church. From this cause and the prefer- 
ence given to the English language by the 
descendants of the Refugees, the French 
congregations rapidly diminished in wealth 
and numbers during the latter part of the 
last century—so much so, that it is believed 
there is no French Protestant congregation 
now existing in any part of [reland.”’ 

This system of policy having also for its 
object the proselytism of the Huguenots 
from the religious faith of their ancestors to 
the Episcopacy of England, was adopted 
by the government from the period of the 
accession of Edward VI. and seems never 
to have been abandoned. ‘This has been 
apparent as we have progressed in the his- 
torical sketch of the Refugees in that king- 
dom. An authorized translation into the 
French language of the Book of Common 
Prayer, was an important auxiliary in the 
*cO of this end; not only with- 
in the kingdom, but in the American colo- 
nies, as will be apparent hereafter. Bene- 
fices, or ecclesiastical livings, were, more- 
over, liberally conferred whenever a Hugue- 
not pastor would compromise his reform 
principles for a comfortable subsistence. 
Houses for public worship were gratuitously 
provided for such Huguenot and Walloon 
congregations as would conform with the 
rites and discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land. Offices of honour, profit, and trust 
were uniformly granted by the crown to in- 
fluential and distinguished proselytes, &c. 
These several allurements, combined with 
other influences operating under the peculiar 
circumstances of the Refugees, finally se- 
duced from their religion almost the entire 
body of foreign Protestants within the king- 
dom. Public contributions were made, from 
time to time, by all classes of people, in- 
cluding the Presbyterians, resident and na- 
turalized Huguenots, and other Dissenters, 
for the relief of those recently arrived in 
the country. ‘The funds thus procured by 
the charitable donations of individuals, were 
distributed by a committee under the imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Lord 
Bishop of London. “Such,” says Pierce 
in his Vindication of Dissenters, ‘* was the 
bigotry which was blended with humanity, 
that no Refugee was relieved, unless he first 
would take the sacrament according to the 
forms of the Church of England.” The 
unfortunate and distressed Refugee was thus 
driven to the alternative of abjuring his faith, 
or struggling, unaided, against privation and 
want in a land of strangers, who, with seem- 
ing treachery, had invited him to their 
shores. ‘This seemed to me,” says the 
Rev. M. Fontain, in his Memoirs, “‘a very Pa- 
pistical proceeding, much like what I had 
seen in France—come to mass and you 
shall be exempted from dragoons !”’ 

Bigoted and intolerant towards all other 
religious denominations as the Episcopa- 
lians were, motives of policy dictated a sys- 
tem of forbearance and toleration towards 
the foreign Protestants. No unnecessary 


and tyrannical restraints were at any period 


imposed upon them by law in the exercise 
of their religion. Religious privileges were 
conceded to them, which were denied to 
dissenting citizens or native subjects of the 
realm, and denied too under the most arbi- 
trary and unjust enactments of the legisla- 
ture. This distinction in favour of the 
foreign Dissenters was constantly and uni- 
formly sustained by the government. A 
similar spirit of tolerance and conciliation 
was manifested also by the Ecclesiastics 
until the period of Laud’s elevation to the 
Archiepiscopal chair of Canterbury, (in 
1632,) who then introduced among the cler- 
gy of the Established Church, religious sen- 
timents and feelings towards all non-con- 
formists, both aliens and natives, which were 
entirely subversive of Christian concord 
and communion. In one of the articles of 
his impeachment by the House of Com- 
mons, it was alleged against him, that, “ He 
had traitorously endeavoured to cause divi- 
sion and discord betwixt the Church of 
England and other Reformed Churches; and 
to that end had suppressed and abrogated the 
privileges and immunities which had been 
by his Majesty and his royal ancestors grant- 
ed to the Dutch and French churches in 
this kingdom; and divers other ways has 
expressed his malice and disaffection to these 
churches, that so by such disunion the Pa- 
pists might have more advantage for the 
overthrow and extirpation of both.”’ 
Neither the Confession of Faith (the 
thirty-nine Articles,) nor the Homilies of 
that Church, will sanction the doctrine per- 
tinaciously insisted on by Laud, and subse- 
quently maintained by those who have 


thence been denominated High-churchmen, ! 


that “ No man, under any possible circum- | 
stances, can lawfully administer the Chris- 
tian sacraments, and exercise the Christian 
ministry, unless in the order of a lineal 
Episcopal succession from some one of the 
Apostles, to the individual who conferred 
his commission upon him.”” Nor was this 
doctrine sanctioned by the Prelates of that 
Church before the assumptions of Laud at- 
tached to the Episcopacy the character of a 
divine right. It is true that in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, indistinct notions were 
entertained of a divine investiture ; for Lord 
Bacon remarked, that “ some indiscreet per- 
sons had been bold in open preaching, to 
use dishonourable and derogatory speech 
and censure of the churches abroad; and 
that so far as some of our men, as I have 
heard, ordained in foreign parts, have been 
pronounced to be no lawful ministers ;”’ they 
were nevertheless received as opinions ev- 
tra-ecclesia. Baxter affirms, “the English 
Prelates maintained that Protestant churches 
that had no Bishops, were true churches, 
and their ministers true ministers, and so of 
their administrations.”’ ‘This,’’ he contin- 
ues, “was so common with them, that I do. 
not think a dissenting vote can be found 
from the first reformation till about the pre- 
paration for the Spanish match, or a little be- 
re.’ Hallam, in his Constitutional His- 
tory, refers to passages in Strype in proof 
of the fact, that ‘instances were numerous, 
down to the civil wars, of foreigners holding 
preferments without any re-ordination.’’ He 
also states that in 1604, Laud was reproved 
by the University of Oxford, for maintaining, 
in his exercise for Bachelor of Divinity, that 


there could be no Church without a Bishop. 


Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, informs us, that during the Protecto- 
rate, and while the royal family were exiles in 
Paris, the fugitive Queen, Henrietta Mary,a 
Papist, permitted her son (Charles IT.) to at- 
tend public service in the Church of the Hu- 
guenots, at Charenton. ‘As he could not,”’ 
she said, “being a Protestant, unite with the 
Papists in the celebration of mass.’’ She 
stated, moreover, in apology for her heretical 
conduct, that “Queen Elizabeth had greatly 
favoured the Huguenots, who were recog- 
nized as a Reformed Church; and that their 
pastors had been admitted into the Church 
of England without fresh ordination.”’ This 
is confirmed by the registers of the Hugue- 
not Churches in England. 

At the period of the Restoration, Prelacy 
again assumed the ascendency in the king- 
dom, and the principles of the High-church 
party controlled the councils of the nation. 
The validity of Presbyterian ordination was 
renounced, and the ministrations of foreign 
churches were rejected as uncanonical; and 
from that period we may trace, through the 
succeeding ages to the present 
creasing spirit of bigotry and 


nence and power, among-t 
that Church. 


In 1768, the Uni 
versity of Oxford ex- 
pelled six young men 
for extempore pray- 
ing, and because they 
ventured to talk of 
‘‘regeneration, inspi- 
ration, and drawing 
nigh to God.’ At 
the same time, Dr. 
Hume, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, removed the 
good and celebrated 
Dr. Haweis from the 
curacy of St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, for 


In 1846, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford did 
not expel Professors, 
Tutors, &c. for adopt- 
ing Popish doctrines 
and practices, nor 
young men for set- 
ting up altars, and 
adopting other Rom- 
ish practices. 


In 1845, the Bish- 
op of Oxford did not 
remove Mr. New- 
man from the same 
parish of St. Mary’s, 
preaching Justificae Oxford, for Tracta- 
tion by Faith, &c. rianism, Popery, &c. 

| —London Christian Times. 


T'wo Churches the Curse of Ire- 
land. 

A sagacious and nervous writer, in dis- 
cussing the miserable condition of Ireland, 
which, whatever policy is pursued, or 
changes come, only sinks the deeper in ig- 
norance and misery, refers to the Catholic 
priesthood and religion and the influence of 
the Church of England Establishment as 
the leading cause. 

_ “The first and greatest of all considera- 
tions relating to a country’s good must be 
that which has reference to its spiritual con- 
dition. ‘Thoroughly to Christianize a na- 
tion is thoroughly to civilize it, and every 
question relating to this subject should bear 
a proportionate degree of interest. ‘That 
Ireland, in a temporal position, is beyond 
measure degraded—that her children are 


slaves to the soil—that its culture yields 
them no grateful return—and that the whole 
of her social system is utterly deranged, are 
facts too well authenticated to admit of sus- 
picion. Now, it would be some mitigation 
to this melancholy state of things, if Ireland, 
in her spiritual position, possessed advan- 
tages over those of her temporal—if, in spite 
of her unfruitful and uncultured lands, her 
poverty-stricken inhabitants, and her fearful 
scenes of misery, the spirit of a pure and 
enlightened religion took possession of the 
Irish heart, and, exalted by its elevating 
principles, the Irish character. ‘The very 
contrary, however lamentable, is the true 
matter of fact. We fearlessly proclaim it, 
that between the Roman Catholic priest on 
the one hand, and the Established Church 
of England, in Ireland, upon the other, 
scarcely a solitary ray of the light of an 
undefiled Christianity has broken through 
the dark recesses of Irish depravity and 
Irish superstition. The bulk of the nation 
is trammelled in the fetters of a tyrannical 
priesthood; and native enthusiasm — that 
peculiar characteristic of the Irish mind—is 
a powerful element in opposing the simpler 
forms and doctrines of Scripture religion. 
Nor is the priestly dominion merely of a 
temporal nature. It finds its exercise prin- 
cipally in matters of religion. The opinion 
of the priest is the layman’s law; his word 
undisputed authority; his smile can bless, 
and his frown anathematize.”’ 

Hardly less potent is the sway exercised 
by the Established Church, or Church of 
England colonized. In Ireland, as well as 
at home, it possesses immense wealth, great 
landed property, and vast hereditary emolu- 
ments. ‘he Archbishop of Armagh is in 
the annual receipt of the comfortable little 
sum of $60,335! ‘The Bishop of Derry 
receives $40,000! and the Bishop of Clo- 
gher $50,000! ‘The lands and glebes be- 
longing to the clergy amount to above seven 
hundred and seventy thousand acres! While 
the benefices or parishes of the Establish- 
ment are 1643, the number of clergymen 
is 2207, among whom is divided annually 
$3,400,000 three million four hundred 
thousand dollars, or above $1000 to each. 
A great many of these ministers preach to 
a mere handful of a congregation, a dozen 
or twenty, while others have no congrega- 
tions at all. While the Roman Catholics 
support their own priests, they are exasper- 
ated and prejudiced against Protestantism 
by the enormous taxes they are obliged to 
pay to support its ministers, on whose ser- 
vices they do notattend. Nothing can save 
Ireland but the overthrow of the Roman 
Catholic. priesthood and the diffusion of a 


vital, energetic, all-pervading Protestantism. | 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
[From late Papers received at this Office.] 


Tue Orver or St. Neri.—A 
phenomenon quite new has appeared in this 
great seat and centre of Protestant influence, 
viz. the formation of an order of religious 
monks, and the recent opening of a building, 
to be devoted, with a formidable amount of 
machinery at command, to all the purposes 
of active Jesuitical propagandism. ‘The 
order is designated the “Fathers of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri.”? ‘The chapel 


‘is situated in King William street, Charing- 


cross, London, and has been transformed out 
of a large building known as the “ Lowther- 
rooms,’’ and formerly appropriated to balls, 
dances, and masquerading. ‘The establish- 
ment of this order is an actual out-burst. of 
the pent-up Popery of the English Church. 
It is from within, not from without. The 
fathers of the Oratory are all Englishmen; 
have been students of our Protestant Uni- 
versities; and some of them have even 
ministered at the altars of Episcopacy. 


A Rewarp Bestowep.—The Paris 
journals related a few days back that a medi- 
cal student, in paying a visit, during the 
cholera, to a poor family who had no flannel 
to make the necessary frictions, took off his 
flannel waistcoat, and gave it for the pur- 
pose. No one could at first say who the 
medical pupil was, and it was only after a 
long investigation that his name became 
known, by his comrades mentioning it to 
the mayor, who informed the Minister of 
Public Instruction that M. Thieux was the 
person. A letter arrived from the Minister 
inviting the young man to dinner for the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. On the day stated the 
Minister presented him to Mme. de Falloux, 
who placed him near her at table, and paid 
him the utmost attention. ‘Towards the end 
of the evening, M. de Falloux, taking him 
apart, announced to him that he had to pre- 
sent to him, in the name of the University, 
medical works to the value of 1000 franes, 
and added, “ Do me the favour to accept, as 
a mark of my personal esteem, these two 
volumes; they contain a letter for you (it 
granted the -young man a pension of 400 
francs for three years,) and do not forget 
that we receive every Wednesday.” M. 
Thieux withdrew penetrated with gratitude. 


EFFECTS OF THE Popr’s REsTORATION. 
—We regret to learn that the influence of 
the Pope, under his brighter political pros- 
pects, is already felt in the north of Italy. 
We have information from Florence that the 
printing of the Scriptures has been stopped 
by the restored ‘Tuscan Government; that 
the books and paper have been seized, and 
some of the British residents engaged in 
promoting the distribution of the Holy 
Bible threatened with legal proceedings. 
Such is Popery; but we rejoice to hear 


“that in spite of these hostile demonstrations 


of antichrist, the circulation of the Scriptures 
still continues in Italy, and that large and 
fresh applications are being made for sup- 
plies. ‘There is more need than ever to 
improve the opportunity still afforded, for 
there is too much reason to fear that Popery 
will yet be able to avail itself of the strong 
arm of power to stop the circulation of the 
Bible, and shut out the light of God’s truth. 
—London Record. 


A Pustic Protest acainst PusEyism.— 
Recently a remarkable scene occurred in the 
little chapel at Knackersknowle, a village 
three miles from Plymouth, lying on the 
road to Tavistock. ‘The clergyman who 
was Officiating there was a stranger—a gen- 
tleman who, we understand, has just been 
appointed as the successor of the Rev. Mr. 
Moore, who has been removed to Kings- 
bridge—and after the prayers he ascended 


the pulpit, and having read his prayer intro- 


ductory to the sermon, was aboutto state his 
text, when a gentleman rose in his pew, and, 


taking up his hat, said in an audible voice, | 


“J will not sit, sir, to hear a sermon ina 
surplice ;”” upon which the clergyman re- 
plied, “There is no gown here, sir—there 
is no gown here, or I should not do it.”’ 
The gentleman bowed, and said, “That is 
quite sufficient!’ He then put his hat 
down in his pew, and resumed his seat. 
We need hardly say that this affair caused 
some excitement; but the clergyman pro- 
ceeded with his sermon, and it soon died 
away. It is within our knowledge that but 
for the explanation given, others would have 
followed the example of the protestor.— 
Plymouth Journal, 3 


Tue Rerucees. The Sema- 
phore de Marseilles of the 31st July states, 
that the Roman refugees who were denied 
admission at Malta had been brought back 
to Civita Vecchia by the French steamer Ly- 
curgue. ‘They were then, by the order of 
Admiral Trehouart, placed on board the 
Narval, and despatched to the island of Cor- 
sica. Many of the Roman refugees who were 
refused to be permitted to land in Malto, had 
arrived at Athens, and were well received. 
A number of Italians had also arrived at Pa- 
tras from Ancona, and been immediately 
provided with quarters by the authorities. 
There are about three hundred more at Cor- 
fu who are expected at Patras. ‘The inhab- 
itants have got up a subscription for them. 


Deatu oF Menemet At1.—The London 
Times announces the death of Mehemet 
Ali, which event took place on the 2d ult., 
at Alexandria. His body was interred on 
the 4th, in the new alabaster mosque, built 
by himself in the citadel. 


A Fast Day 1n EncLanp.—It is in con- 
templation to appoint an early day of fasting, 
prayer, and humiliation, that Providence, in 
his infinite mercy, may be pleased to stay 
the devastating malady with which the 
country is so affectingly visited. No day 
has as yet been fixed upon. 


CuoLtera.—The number of cases in Lon- 
don and vicinity, during the 18th ult., was 
239, and the deaths 118, in the country, 446, 
deaths 204; ia Scotland 38, deaths 18. 
For the week ending the 18th, in London, 
eases 2400, deaths 1005; in England and 
Wales, cases 2608, deaths 1132; in Scot- 
land, cases 267, deaths 142. ‘Total in Great 
Britain per week, 5275 cases, and 2279 
deaths. 


Tue Wipow or Mitton.—At the recent 
meeting of the British Archeological Socie- 
ty, the Rev. Dr. Marsden, of Nantwich, 
read a short paper containing particulars 
concerning the widow of Milton, who sur- 
vived her husband fifty-two years, and was 
buried at Nantwich, in the county of Ches- 
ter. She was the daughter of Edward 
Minshall, Esq., of Stoke, situated three 
miles from that town. Milton, at the time 
of this his third marriage, was fifty-three 
years of age, and this lady married him 
when “blind and infirm,” and appears to 
have died in 1730. “ Although no monu- 
ment,’’ observed Mr. Marsden, “ marks the 
spot where her remains rest, yet the con- 
stant tradition of the religious society with 
which she was connected has preserved the 
knowledge of its locality. The burial- 
ground of the Baptists in Nantwich is a 
small fore court, contiguous to the ancient 
and now dilapidated meeting-house in Bar- 
ker street, enclosed within a wall and gates. 
The grave is situated immediately on the 
left hand of the entrance, having the head 
against a wall and the side against a grave, 
covered with a ledger grave-stone. It was 
during the period of the poet’s marriage-life 
with this lady, that he dictated the remark- 


able work which lay buried in MS. for 
more than a century and a half, till it was 
brought to light by the researches of Mr. 
Lemon, in the Old State Office.” Mr. 
Marsden submitted to the meeting an im- 
pression of an old engraving of Milton, ex- 
hibiting very different, and, he thought, 
more characteristic features than those with 
which we were familiar, after a painting by 
Samuel Cooper, the friend of Milton and 
Cromwell, one in the possession of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to which was appended a 
curious note of its history; and to the en- 
graving Sir Joshua’s attestation of its exact 
correspondence with the original picture. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Attres.—Mr. Allies has 
written a letter to the editor of the London 
Tablet (Roman Catholic paper), intimating 
that, notwithstanding his pledge to the bishop 
of this diocese, to abstain from publishing a 
second edition of his notorious work, and to 
make the articles of the Established Church 
the rule of his teaching, he does not with- 
draw the opinions he has expressed. In 
spite of rubrics, he assures the Romish edi- 
tor that he designs to persevere in the ado- 
ration of the Sacrament, as practised in the 
Romish Church, whenever he is present at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, at 
Launton, or elsewhere; and that he holds 
that Christ is truly, really, personally, and 
substantially present, under the appearance 
of bread and wine, after consecration ! 
Meanwhile, Father Lecuona, an eminent 
Roman Catholic priest, has come forward 
with a declaration that the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the rector of Launton is in exact 
harmony with the teaching of the Catholic 
church. A contemporary adds (we do not 
know on what ae that Mr. Allies 
has since left for Italy! From the late de- 
cision of Sir H. J. Fust, on the Baptismal 


as Mr. Allies, it is evident that a crisis is fast 
approaching, which must issue either in the 
reform of the offices of the Chftch, or in 
the separation from the Anglican Church of 
all the clergy who really hold Protestant and 
scriptural doctrine.—Ozford Chronicle. 


TEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


rom the published cata- 
logues we learn that there are in the Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg :—Seniors, 10; 
Juniors, 18; Sophomores, 18; Freshmen, 13; 
Partial Course, 7; Preparatory Department, 
67— Total, 133. 

In Franklin College, Indiana:—Collegiate 
Department, 12; Scientific Department, 15; 
Preparatory Department, F. C., 71; Prepa- 
ratory Department, S. C., 47—Total, 145; 


Dr. Woops’ Lectures.—Dr. Wood has 
in press the theological lectures he delivered 
at Andover, Massachusetts. ‘They embrace 
a wide range, and will be accompanied with 
such writings as he may think proper to 
subjoin. ‘The work will soon be given to 
the public. It consists of five volumes. 


Swiss Rerucers.—A correspondent in- 
forms us of the arrival and the contempla- 
ted residence in this country, of two gen- 
tlemen of the Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, 
which they have left for ever on account of 
the corruption and turmoil that now affects 
that unhappy country. ‘The gentlemen re- 
ferred to are the Rev. Mr. Fioux, formerly 
a pastor at Lausanne, and Professor in the 
Evangelical Seminary in that city—a man 
of extensive literary and scientific acquire- 
ments, and of most lovely Christian spirit ; 
and Dr. Mayor, a physician, very eistin- 
guished in his native country, and a relation 
of the well known and much esteemed Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, of Harvard University.— 
They have purchased each:a farm in the 
beautiful and secluded town of Berkshire, 
Tioga county, New York, which they de- 
sign to make their home. In the selection 
of their residence, they have shown fine 
taste. The emigration of such a class of 
foreigners, which is now becoming more 
frequent, will be a source of both gratifica- 
tion and benefit— New York Evangelist. 


Bequests.—Thelate Joseph Titus, of Ti- 
tusville, near Trenton, N. J., bequeathed 
$500 to eachof the two Boards of Presbyte- 
rian Missions, $500 to the Board of Educa- 
tion, $1000 and a house for a parochial school 


)at Titusville, and $1000 to the churech—for 


which he originally gave the lot, and one- 
tenth of its cost, besides paying an eighth 
of its annual expenses up to his death. 


AFRICAN Missions.—The Rev. Messrs. 
Tylor, Wilder, and Abraham, with their 
wives, destined to the Mission in South Af- 
rica, under the care of the American Board, 
reached Cape Town on the 13th of June 
last, after a very pleasant passage of sixty- 
seven days from Boston. All were in good 
health. ‘They had made arrangements to 
sail for Port Natal on the 25th of June. 


WesTerRN THEOLOGICAL SEmMInARY.— We 
learn from the Pittsburgh Gazette that the 
city of Allegheny has effected a purchase of 
the property belonging to the Western 
Theological Seminary, known as Seminary 
Hill. ‘The price paid is $35,000, the money 
to remain on perpetual interest. The city 
contemplates leveling the hill and filling up 
the ravines, and will, we presume, sell of 
lots on the level part of the commons, west 
of the hill, immediately. ‘The ground pur- 
chased, we believe, amounts to eighteen 
acres, and is very valuable. This, if we 
remember correctly, will give the Institution 
a permanent fund of about $75,000, the 
interest of which is to be applied to the 
support of its Professors) If the building 
be included in the late sale, it will leave a 
building to be erected on some suitable site. 
We learn that another Professor will pro- 
bably soon be added to the present faculty. 
—Presbyter ian Herald, 


Larcest Synops.—The largest Synod in 
the Presbyterian Church is that of Phila- 
delphia, which has 8 Presbyteries, 179 
ministers, 227 churches, and 27,300 com- 
municants. The next largest is that of New 
Jersey, with 168 ministers, though with 
fewer churches and communicants than the 
Synod of Pittsburgh. ‘This Synod em- 
braces the College and Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton. 


Larcest PrespyTeries.— The largest 
Presbytery in the Presbyterian Church is 
that of New Brunswick, consisting of 43 
ministers, having under their care 29 
churches. ‘The Presbytery of Carlisle has 
28 ministers and 44 churches; Blairsville 


Albany and Ohio have each 41 ministers— 
the former 27 churches, and the latter 34 
churches. 


Larcest Cuurcues.—The Ninth Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia is the 
largest church in connexion with the Gene- 
ral Assembly. It reports 754 communi- 
cants; the next largest is under the pastoral 
care of Dr. Spring, New York city, report- 
ing 674 members. ‘The next largest is First 
Church, Elizabethtown, New Jersey, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas 


Murray, and consists of 656 communicants, 

DEATH OF A VENERABLE CLERGYMAN.— 
The Rev. Ethan Smith died, at the residence 
of hisson-in-law, in Boylston, Massachusetts, 
on Wednesday last, in the 87th year of his 
age, and after sixty years of faithful service 
in the Christian ministry. Mr. Smith be- 
longed to an age which has now well nigh 
passed away. The family of Mr. Smith 


were remarkable for their longevity, and he 


question, and the connivance at such men | 


has 27 ministers and 43 churches; and 
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leaves many descendants. He was a bro- 
ther of Deacon Jacob Smith, of Hadley. 
His mother died in Hadley a few years 
since, at the advanced age of 102 years.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Deatu or a CLERGYMAN.— We t to 
say: that the Rev. Walter Roach, Presby- 
terian minister of Beauharnois, died on 
Monday last. He was unwell on Sunday 
morning, but commenced the public service, 
and delivered part of his sermon, when 


_ he was compelled by illness to close abrupt- 


ly, and dismiss the congregation. He died 
on Monday evening at half-pastseven. Mr. 
Roach was a native of Edinburgh, and was 
highly esteemed as a Christian minister. 
He has left a widow and three children.— 
Montreal Pilot. 


The Approaching Peace Congress 
at Paris. 

There wasa very large attendance from 
England at the Peace Congress held at 
Paris, which commenced its sittings on 
Wednesday, 22d ult. including representa- 
tives from the following important cities and 
towns :— London, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne, Hull, Norwich, Plymouth, 
Southampton, Oxford, Nottingham, Aber- 
deen, Leeds, Leicester, Bath, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Cheltenham, Brighton, Cov- 
entry, Colchester, Chelmsford, Dandee, 
Glasgow, Gloucester, Ipswich, Jersey, Lin- 
coln, Maidstone, Northampton, Oldham, 
Preston, Paisley, Rochdale, Sheffield, Stock- 
ton, Sunderland, Wakefield, York, Y oughall, 
and from a vast number of smaller places. 

The following members of Parliament 
expressed their intention of being present: 
Messrs. Cobden, Hindley, Ewart, ‘Thomp- 
son, Wyld, Smith, Heyworth, C. Villiers, 
M. Gibson, J. Brotherton; and among other 
well-known public men we may mention 
Joseph Sturge, Douglas Jerrold, the Rev. 
John Burnet, Henry Vincent, George Daw- 
son, C. Gilpin, the Rev. T. Spencer, J. S. 


Buckingham, George Wilson, Dr. Pye | 


Smith, Dr. Lee, LL.D. F.R.S. 

The French Government expressed their 
approval of the proposed demonstration in 
favour of international peace; M. Dufaure, 
the Minister of the Interior, having addressed 
a letter, of which the following is a transla- 
tion, to the Committee of Organization in 
Paris : 

Gentlemen—Conformably with the ver- 
bal explanation which you have done me 
the honour of making to me, and with the 
written request which you addressed to me 
on the 21st of July, I authorize the assem- 
bling of the Peace Congress in Paris during 
the month of August. 

The object which this Congress has in 
view is too philanthropic for me to refuse 
to give my consent. Besides, the names 
of the members who form part of the Com- 
mittee of Organization, give me an addi- 
tional guaranty that the Congress will con- 
fine itself within the limits of its programme, 
and will not permit any infraction of order 
or of the laws. | 

Receive, gentlemen, the assurance of my 
most distinguished consideration, the Min- 
ister of the Interior, J. DuFAURE. 


We understand that the English and Ame- 
rican Delegations combined, left the London 
Bridge Station by special train on Tuesday 
morning, 21st ult. at eight o’clock, and ex- 
pected to reach Paris the same night. A 
considerable number of the American dele- 
gates had already reached England; one 
of these gentlemen, the Hon. Mr. Durkee, 
(member of the House of Representatives,) 
travelled two thousand miles from the far 
West before embarking at New York, pur- 
posely to attend the Congress. This re- 
markable manifestation of zeal in the cause 
of permanent international peace, is a strik- 
ing indieation of the wide-spread ta ea 
felt in this movement, and of the strong fai 
and determination of its energetic supporters. 
What will some of our English towns say, 
which have hesitated to send delegates to 
Paris, on account of the distance and ex- 
pense ?—English paper. 


SLEEP IN JESUS. 


How soft a name is given to the Chris- 
tian’s death; and how lovely a notion of 
their present state! ‘They sleep in Jesus.” 

“They sleep.”” Why do you mourn as 
if they were extinct; as if they were anni- 
hilated and utterly lost? 

«But they are lost to me | 

Not for ever; not for a very long time. 
“‘ Yet a little while, and he that shall come, 
will come, and will not tarry.””. When 
they were alive, sleep and absence sepa- 
rated your relations for a great part of the 
time. 

«But I knew then they would awake 
from sleep, and return from absence, but not 
now.” 

And do not you now believe that they 
will awake from sleep, and return from ab- 
sence? ‘They that are asleep in Jesus are 
as truly alive as you, and in a thousand 
times more excellent sense, and to more ex 
cellent purposes. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The pastoral relation of the Rev. R. T. Berry, 
with the Bridge street Church, Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, was dissolved on the 28th ult. Mr. 
Berry has received and accepted a call from the 
churches of Martinsburgh and Smithfield, Virginia. 
His post office address is Martinsburgh, Virginia. 

On Wednesday, 22d ult. the Presbytery of Car- 
lisle received Mr. Merwin E. Johnston, a licentiate 
of the Presbytery of Steubenville, and ordained and 
installed him pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. William M. Paxton, of 
Greencastle ; the charge to the pastor was given by 
the Rev. Thomas Creigh, of Mercersburgh ; and the 
charge to the people by the Rev. Joseph Murray, of 
Dillsburgh. We are much gratified, not only by 
the fact that this important congregation is thus 
again supplied with the stated ministry, but also by 


the information that they have every reason to con- 


gratulate themselves on account of the selection 
which the Great Head of the Church has enabled 
them to make. Mr. Johnston has made good proof 
of his ministry within the eighteen months preced- 
ing his ordination. He is a graduate of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Allegheny town, and comes to his 
charge from the training of their former excellent 
minister, Professor McGill, and is received by them 
with cordial unanimity. ‘The happy circumstances 
attending his settlement lead us to anticipate for 
him and his people a profitable enjoyment of their 
mutual relations. 

The Rev. J. Delville Mitchell, Principal of the 
Luzerne Presbyterial Institute, has received a unani- 
mous call to the Church of Harrison at the Lacka- 
wanna Iron Works. 

The Presbytery of Lexington having removed 
their High School to Brownsburgh, Rockbridge 
county, Virginia, the post-office address of the Rev. 
William W. Trimble, the Principal, is therefore 
changed from Middlebrook to Brownsburgh, Vir- 

inia. 
The post-office address of the Rev. T’. M. Stone is 
changed from Springdale, Ohio, to New Albany, 
Floyd county, Indiana. 

The Rev. George W. Bethune, D.D. pastor of the 
Second Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia, has 
been compelled, by afflictive family circumstances, 
to resign his pastoral charge. He will, for the pre- 
sent, reside in Brooklyn, New York, until Provi- 
dence shall point out his future course. Dr. Bethune 
was highly appreciated as an eloquent minister of 
the gospel and a fine scholar. 

The Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
has been absent in Europe for the benefit of his 
health, hasreturned home. He has not yet signified 
his determination in relation to his appointment to 
the Presidency of Miami University. 

The Post-office address of the Rev. Merit Harmon 
is Sanford, Ingham coanty, Michigan. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


regained his health at Erie, Pennsylvania, | 
that place on the Ist inst. and arrived the same 
evening at the Falls of Niagara. It is stated 
that he would leave the Falls on the 5th inst. for 
Washington, by the way of Lake Ontario. 


Tue Secret Expepition.—A letter has been 
received at St. Louis, Missouri, from Round 
Island, midway between Mobile and New 
Orleans, dated August 12th, which says that 
1000 men, connected with the secret expedition, 
had arrived there, and would sail on board the 
ship Taney, on the 20th, for an island 100 miles 
distant from Vera Cruz. The writer thinks that 
Sierra Madre is their ultimate destination. It 
is expected that 20,000 men will rendezvous at 
& point near Vera Cruz, from different seaports 
in the United States. | 

The Washington Republic states that Lieut. 
Totten, of the United States steamer Water- 
Witch has notified the officers and men collected 
at Round Island, near Pascagoula, to disperse 
immediately, or that all their supplies would be 
cut off. Every outlet was watched, so that any 
hostile movement was impossible. 

The New Orleans papers state that much ex- 
citement exists there against the commanders of 
the United States vessels for their conduct to- 
wards the persons encamped on Round Island. 
The proclamation issued by Captains Ran- 
dolph and Fulton are pronounced illegal by the 
newspapers. The commanders of the expedi- 
tion have applied to the legal authorities of Pas- 
cagoula for the arrest of the United States offi- 
cers, for cutting off their provisions. It is gen- 
erally believed that fhe commanders of the Uni- 
ted States vessels have exceeded their authori- 
ties and instructions. 

Several vessels it is rumoured in New York, 
the Courier says, have been seized by the gov- 
ernment authorities, for an alleged violation of 
our neutrality laws, in conveying men and mu- 
nitions of war, intended to be used for the inva- 
sion of Cuba. 


Democratic ConveNTION aT SyRAcUSE.— 
Syracuse, New York, September 5th.—The 
Convention met to-day, and organized by ap- 
pointing Francis B. Cutting, Esq., President, 
who, on taking the Chair, addressed the Con- 
vention at length. A motion to adjourn on the 
13th was lost. It was 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each 
District be appointed, to frame and report an ad- 
dress and resolutions, and also to report a State 
Central Committee. 


From THe Priains.—St. Louis, Sept. 8.— 
By recent accounts from the plains, we learn 
that the cholera was raging to a fearful extent 
among the Indians in the north-western terri- 
tories. It was thought the epidemic would prove 
a greater scourge than the small pcx in 1837. 
The epidemic south of Arkansas river had en- 
tirely disappeared. The Indians on the Missouri 
river, greatly incensed at the whites, for the 
introduction of the cholera among them, were 
perpetrating murders nightly through a spirit 
of revenge. 


Potato Disease.—The potato disease has 
appeared again in Montgomery county. Several 
fields show the ravages of a worm, which, pene- 
trating the vine from three to six or seven inches 
from the ground, makes its way through the 
heart of the vine down to the ground, entirely 
destroying its vitality, and rendering the potato 
watery. The worm is white, from a half to 
three-fourths of an inch in length, with a hard, 
blunt head, altogether very nearly similar to the 
grub usually found among the potatoes in dig- 

ing time. It has been seen in its fly state. 

he worm is produced by an egg which is laid 
on the leaf of the potato, many having been 
found upon the vine this season. Diseased po- 
tatoes should not be eaten. As many as twenty- 
one persons recently died at a farm in Ohio, the 
property of a gentleman named Rennick, and it 
is believed from no other cause than eating dis- 
eased potatoes. A Mr. Hunter, in the same 
neighbourhood, nearly lost his life a couple of 
weeks ago from eating potatoes ascertained by 
subsequent examination to have been diseased. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA road 
to Lewistown was opened on Saturday the Ist 
inst. The fare from Philadelphia to Lewistown 
is placed at seven dollars—distance one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven miles. 


Inp1aNa.—The people of Indiana, at the late 
election, were called to vote upon the question 


of a Convention to revise the State Constitution. 
The following report of the vote shuws uUlat 


there is a large majority in favour of it: 


For Convention, 
Against Convention, 49,463 
Majority for the Convention, 24,638 


Great Destruction on Rep River.—The 
damage by the late overflow is estimated at 
$5,000,000. It is thought that where 130,000 
bales of cotton were gathered last year, not 
30,000 will be made this year. 
said to be four feet under water. 


AnoNyMous BeNevoLENcE.—The treasurer 
of the New York State Colonization Society has 
received, from an anonymous friend, a donation 
of twenty-five dollars for the Society—a dona- 
tion of the same amount having been annually 
received, from the same steady friend, for many 
years. 


Tue New York State AGRICULTURAL Farr. 
—The ninth annual state fair will be held at 
Syracuse, New York, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of next week. Great prepara- 
tions have been made to give to the fair this 
year attractions hitherto not only unsurpassed but 
unapproached. Commodious buildings have been 
erected ; a dairy hall, 80 feet by 150; a mechan- 
ics’ hall, 72 by 150; a domestic hall, 75 by 150; 
a floral bower, <7 stalls for horses, a coop for 
poultry, 155 by 100; one hundred pens for sheep 
and one hundred for swine. The socicty’s tent 
and reception room is also upon a large scale, 
and the committees say that they are authorized 
to announce that on the three days of the fair 
President Taylor will receive here the calls of 
his fellow-citizens, from eleven to three o’clock. 
At the close of the fair there will be a sale of 
choice agricultural stock. The committee seem 
well assured that ample accommodation will be 
found for all who may attend the fair. The ca- 
nals and railroads of the State take free of 
freight all articles designed for exhibition at the 
fair, and extra trains will be put on the different 
routes, on which only half fare will be charged. 


New Mexico.—The New Mexicans residing 
at Santa Fe have sent a memorial to the Secre- 
tary of War asking that Colone] Beall shall be 
appointed to occupy the important and responsi- 
ble position of Commander of the Military De- 
partment of Santa Fe. They say they are now 
in actual war with four of the most powerful 
and numerous tribes of Indians on the continent, 
all living in close proximity to this Territory, 
and all making daily incursions into the settle- 
ments. Their only refuge is the military au- 
thority—their only protection the military arm. 
On that they rely for the restraining of lawless 
outrage within and savage barbarity without. 
Col. Beall is said to possess the necessary expe- 
rience and knowledge for this crisis. 


Tue Kenrucky Convention.—The conven- 
tion to reform the constitution of Kentucky is to 
meet early in October. The elections have re- 
sulted in favour of the pro-slavery candidates. 
It is said that they will have a decided majority. 


Foreign Lerters.—The postage on letters 
intended to go by the steamers for Europe, (un- 
less their destination is Great Britian or Ire- 
Jand,) must be paid to the place of the steamer’s 
departure, or they will not go forward. This 


| fact should be remembered. On two occasions 


lately some fifty letters would have been left, but 
for the timely interference of Brown, Brother 
& Co’s agents. 

Tue Fiorina from 
Tampa Bay, to the 23d ult., have been received 
at New Orleans. ‘he intelligence is of a grati- 
fying character, and indicates that the Indians 
have no desire to make war. ‘The assertion 
made by Billy Bowlegs, the King of the Semi- 
noles, soon after the outrages took place, to the 
effect that they were done without his know- 
ledge, and against his wish, seems to find proof 
in the fact, that since then, no further disturb- 
ances have taken place. More important than 
all, Phillippee, a Spaniard, residing at Sara So- 
ta, having left home for a day or two, found on 
his return, his property untouched, and a white 
flag attached to his door. It was made of white 
crane feathers, forming a small flag, bound with 
a string of white beads, which held also a small 
piece of smoking tobacco. Phillippee’s intelli- 

nce enabled him to translate this into the fol- 

owing language: “We desire peace; wish to 


communicate, smoke, and hold a peace talk,” 


Preswent’s Tour.—General Taylor having 


Alexandria is 


tages. 


| and having done 50, left signs, stating the time 


the flag was found, and that at the full moon he 
would return. He then started immediately to 
see Major Morris, the commandant at Fort 
Brooke, and acting Indian Agent for the Semi- 
noles to whom he gave the flag. Major Morris 
immediately made py yee to see Billy 
Bowlegs, at the full of the moon, and it was 
generally thought that the result would be an 
entire cessation of trouble and fear. The troops 
recently sent to Florida, encamped at Fort 
Brooke, the Commandant not deeming it netes- 
sary to send them into the interior until the 
Council was held or outrages committed. There 
are only about one thousand Indians in the whole 
State, of which number but one hundred and 
fifty are warriors. 
Fare REDUCED BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND 
New York.—The travelling public will be 
tified to learn that the fare between Phila- 
elphia and New York, on the Philadelphia and 
Trenton Railroad, was reduced on the 5th inst. 
to Three Dollars. This is a movement which 
has long been desired, and will give general 
satisfaction to travellers. 


THE LATE Cyrus Butier.—The will of the 
late Cyrus Butler, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
has been proved. The estate is estimated at 
four millions of dollars, nearly all of which 
goes to Mr. Duncan, formerly of Canandaigua, 
who married the testator’s niece. To the eldest 
son of Mr. Duncan, a young gentleman, of 
twenty, $250,000 are bequeathed. 


Navat.—The United States sloop of war 
Portsmouth, Commodore Cooper, has arrived at 
New York from Madeira, which place she left 
on the 29th of July. The Commodore was 
obliged to run to the United States in consc- 
quence of serious illness, occasioned by an attack 
of African fever, while cruising on that unhealthy 
coast. 


PARDON OF FatRBANKS BY GOVERNOR CritT- 
TENDEN.—Mr. Calvin Fairbanks, of Genesee, 
‘New York, was convicted in Kentucky five 
years ago of aiding the: escape of a slave, and 
sentenced to the Penitentiary for fifteen years. 
Yielding to petitions signed by Mr. Clay and 
other distinguished citizens, Governor Critten- 
den has pardoned him. 


Dirricutty Tunis Serrteo.—The Bey of 
‘Tunis, at the urgent demand of Commodore 


« Morgan, has granted full satisfaction for an in- 


sult to the dragoman of our Consul, Dr. Heep, 
and has also paid an old claim upon the Bey, of 
Johri Howard Payne, the former American Con- 
sul. 


or Ciries.—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the mortality during the 
week ending September Ist, in the four great 
cities of Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
Baltimore: 

Cholera. Other diseases. Total. 


Philadelphia, 18 213 231 
New York, 171 516 787 
Boston, 94 142 236 
Baltimore, ~— 122 122 


Philadelphia, it will be seen, had five deaths 
less than Boston, although her population is 
nearly three times as large. New York had 
about the same proportion of deaths to her popu- 
lation as Boston. Baltimore, although there were 
no cases of cholera, had a greater aggregate mor- 
tality than Philadelphia, according to the rela- 
tive population of the two cities. Philadelphia is 
therefore much the healthiest of the great At- 
lantic cities. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The American mail steamer Washington, Capt. 
G. W. Floyd, arrived at New York on 3d inst. from 
Southampton, England, bringing dates from London 
to the 20th of August. he Washington brings a 
large and valuable cargo, and two hundred passen- 
gers, including one hundred and four second class 
passengers, principally Germans. Amongst the lat- 
ter are a number of political refugees, forced to leave 
the German States in consequence of having been 
implicated in the recent revolutionary movements in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, &c. 

The intelligence from the seat of war in Hungary 
is important. Notwithstanding the immense force 
brought into the field by the allied armies, the pa- 
triotic Hungarians are still gaining important advan- 
The Hungarians have accomplished won- 
ders, since the commencement of the conflict, and 
no check or defeat will overcome them. To be 
conquered, they must be annihilated. _ 

The enthusiasm respecting Hungary is as decided 
an England as in this country. 
to be held in all parts of that country. The au- 
diences are large, enthusiastic, and unanimous, and it 
is instructive to observe that the name of France 
cannot be mentioned without the consciousness of 
her treachery to Rome instantly drawing forth a 
groan of scorn, which for sincerity was perhaps never 
equalled in political history. Indeed, even those 
most accustomed to guarded language can scarcely 
trust themselves to speak of her. “She stands,” 
said a clergyman at an influential county meeting, 
«« before the world as an unblushing liar.” ‘The let- 
ter of Mr. Clayton, the American Secretary of State, 
to Brevas, a Hungarian, on American intervention 
or sympathy, has given much satisfaction in Eng- 
land, and has called forth the applause of influen- 
tial and crowded meetings in the metropolis. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Queen’s excursion to 
Ireland is ended, and she is making a flying trip 
through Scotland. ‘The farewell of the Dublin folks 
seems to have been of a most animated and chival- 
rous character, the Queen acknowledging the testi- 
‘monials of loyalty expressed by the multitudes 
which witnessed her embarkation with more than 
accustomed warmth. When the Queen arrived at 
Arrochee, in Scotland, from Belfast, she was « out of 
provisions.” ‘Three gentlemen, happening to be at 
the inn, heard of her dilemma, and rowed off to the 
royal yacht with all the eatables they could find, 
seven loaves and twenty-four herring. ‘Their arrival 
was opportune, and Her Majesty is said to have 
lunched on the loaves and fishes in a most remark- 
able manner. Itis rumoured that her return to Lon- 
don will be signalized by a general amnesty to po- 
litical offenders in Ireland. 3 

In England most active harvest operations are 
going forward in all parts of the country. In the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool a good deal of rain has 
fallen; but in the Southern parts of England the 
weather has been very fine, so that the labours of the 
husbandman had not been sensibly interrupted, and 
upon the whole there is every appearance that the 
harvest will be abundant. 

. In Ireland the weather has undergone a favour- 
able change, and the report as to the prospect of the 
potato crop is very satisfactory. The breadth sown 
is again enormous. 

The cholera continued on the increase in some 
parts of Great Britain, particularly in the vicinity of 
London, and in Liverpool. Manchester has escaped 
the ravages of the malady, and not a single death 
has occurred in Birmingham. 

Fifty-two Lives Lost by Fire-damp.—On the 10th 
ult., 112 miners descended the colliery in Glamor- 
ganshire, England, and imprudently took off the 
tops of their Davy lamps to work by the light of 
their candles. The fire-damp coming in contact with 
their flame produced a dreadful explosion, by which 
52 were killed. A cloud of smoke issuing from the 
pit, alarmed the people above; when the scorched 
bodies were brought up, the women from the cot- 
tages screaming about for their husbands. 


FRANCE.—The President has returned to Paris 

from his visit to Rouen and Havre, but little en- 
thusiasm was displayed along the route. He was 
attacked with cholera, but had recovered. The As- 
sembly had adjourned till the Ist of October, after 
‘having disgraced their last hours by petty squabbles. 
M. Gastier, in a personal altercation, called Pierre 
Bonaparte an imbecile, upon which the President’s 
cousin struck Gastier a blow in the face. A vio- 
lent conversation ensued, and M. Dupin ordered 
them into custody. M. Bonaparte was tried by the 
Court of Correctional Police. ‘The Court, after 
hearing the evidence pro and con, came to the reso- 
lution that M. Bonaparte had been induced to the 
act charged against him, by a direct insult from the 
complainant, and only sentenced him to a fine of 
200 francs; whereat some dissatisfaction was mani- 
fested by the party to which Gastier belongs, which, 
is the Democratic, or ultra Republican. 

The serious topics of discussion in the Paris journals 
are the depressed condition of trade and the financial 
difficulties of the government. The former is said 
to be in some prospect of improvement, but the lat- 
ter offers nothing very hopeful. ‘The re-call of General 
Oudinot from Rome has been deferred—to give it, 
probably, a somewhat less ungracious appearance. 
He had been to Gaeta, but his visit was productive 
of little or no effect on the bigoted obstinacy of the 
Pope’s Camarilla. In fact, it is intimated that he did 
not try to move them in the right direction, but ra- 
ther urged them to persevere in their own unpopu- 
lar system, giving them assurance*that he and his 
soldiers would see him through. Oudinot is to re- 
ceive a Marshals’ baton for maintaining so nobly the 
“honour” of the French Republic by butchering the 
republicans of Rome. ‘The archbishop of Paris has 


Mectings continuc 
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addressed to the Ministry a noble plea for succour to 
Venice. 

M. De Lamartine was ruined pecuniarily, as 
well as politically, by the revolution. After making 
efforts, almost as great as those of Sir Walter Scott, 
to save his patrimony, it is at length to be inevitably 
consigned to the auctioneer’s hammer. At one time 
it was thought that the place could be saved. One 
of the principal publishers of Paris agreed to pay off 
the whole of the debts affecting the property, M. de 
Lamartine agreeing, in return, to supply the pub- 
lisher in question with a certain number of volumes. 
The arrangement was complete, the money was about 
to be paid down when the revolution of February 
occurred. The publisher offered to keep to his bar- 
gain, but informed M. de Lamartine that in doing so 
he should be irretrievably ruined, upon which M. de 
Lamartine at once tore up the bond. The debts 
continue as great as they were before the revolution; 
while the value of property has greatly diminished. 
Creditors are clamorous, and, in short, the place must 
be sold for whatever it will fetch, and that will not 
be nearly the amount of the debts affecting it. La- 
martine is said to have become insane. One of the 
facts received of his conduct is that at dinner given 
to his friends at his residence, he lathered his face 
with a cream. i 

FROM ROME.—The accounts from Rome are 
to the llth of August. The French diplomatists 
have completely failed in obtaining terms from His 
Holiness; and the cardinals who surround him show 
a decided determination to carry their victory to its 
utmost limits. The Pope still refuses to return to 
Rome as long as that city remains in the exclusive 
possession of the French troops. 

A commission, composed of three Cardinals, have 
been empowered by the Pope to form a ministry, 
and restore the temporal authority of the supreme 
Pontiff, and have arrived at Rome. ‘The first acts of 
the commission were to annul all the laws made 
since the 16th of November, to re-constitute the tri- 
bunals, and to re-instate the functionaries who had 
been dismissed. Great dissatisfaction was created in 
Rome by a measure, by which all the paper money 
put in circulation during the existence of the provi- 
sional government, was lowered in value to the ex- 
tent of 35 per cent. A letter from Rome of the 5th 
ult., says:—“The bombardment, which General Ou- 
dinot poured on this devoted city, did not produce 
one-half the dismay exhibited by all classes of the 
community yesterday, on reading the arbitrary de- 
cree of the Apostolic Triumvirate relative to the pa- 
per money, and Rome would have risen as one man 
had not 20,000 foreign bayonets been in the city to 
prevent it.” 

The French, in order to keep down the people, 
were compelled to place artillery in the streets and to 
have the gunners ready with lighted matches. 

Another step also, which but for the efficient mea- 
sures of the soldiers of the French republic, would 
have caused the “very stones of Rome to rise and 
mutiny,” has been the re-establishment of the Inqui- 
sition. A Dr. Achilli, an eminent Italian theologian, 
a man who has never meddled with politics, but who 
has been for five years an avowed Protestant, was 
one of its first victims. He was arrested on the night 
of the 30th of July, by three men in plain clothes, 
and is now in one of the secret cells of the Holy 
Office. The popular dissatisfaction at Rome, mean- 
while, was growing deeper and stronger. It had 
sbown itself notably in the partial destruction, by 
fire, of the Jesuit establishment known as the Colle- 
gio Romane—a vast building, to which considerable 
numbers of Jesuits had just returned. Other fires, 
breaking out at the same time, prevented the firemen 
from doing much to save the College. On the same 
day the barracks of the Spanish forces at Velletri 
were set fire to, and so much damaged as to be un- 
inhabitable. The priests are openly threatening re- 


_ venge for all their past mortification, and the three 


Cardinals are giving every indication that they shall 
not be disappointed. The prisons are crowded with 
persons of all ages and sexes, and arrests are taking 
place every day. General Oudinot was about leav- 
ing for France. Only 15,000 men, to occupy Rome 
and Civita Vecchia, were to remain behind. The 
Romans, supremely dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
and despotic rule of the ecclesiastics put in power by 
the Pope, were again ripe for insurrection, and the 
foreign bayonets only prevented a general rising. The 
French troops left at Rome by General Oudinot have 
exhibited strong feelings of dissatisfaction at not be- 
ing permitted to return to France; the object of the 
expedition having been accomplished, they deem it 
not only an act of injustice, but of cruelty, to de- 
tain them any longer from their families and friends. 

At Bologna the Austrians are seizing, shooting, 
and bastinadoing the unfortunate citizens at discre- 
tion; neither life nor property is safe where the 
Austrian troops are. Accounts were received at 
Bologna on the 8th ult. that the Austrians had, on 
the preceding day, seized and shot the priest Bassi, 
one of the most eloquent preachers of Bologna. 


Bassi, it appears, had officiated as chaplain to Gari- 
baldi’s troops. Levraghi, a Lombard, who had been 


one of Garibaldi’s officers, was shot at the same time 
as Bassi. The accounts regarding Garibaldi are 
that, with his wife and about thirty followers, he has 
made good his landing near Venice. Hundreds of 
the band have been captured, and will, it may be 
presumed, share the same remorseless fate. The 
Venitians are said to have obtained abundant sup- 
plies from a flotilla which triumphantly reached the 
city, after repelling an attack by the Austrian fleet. 
The Austrian land forces, it is said, have again 
failed in all their efforts to capture the place by as- 
sault, and their ranks have been swept by disease. 


HUNGARY.—The news from the seat of war 
in Hungary is not favourable to the Magyar cause. 
Dembinski claims a victory over the Russians on the 
23d and 24th of July, at Hatvan and Gyongyos, but 
Haynau appears to have defeated him very badly on 
the 5th of August, at Szegedin. The battle lasted 
several hours, and by sunset the Hungarians were 
driven from all their positions. Szoreg was stormed, 
and the Hungarian army was in full retreat. ‘The 
approach of night prevented the Imperialists pursu- 
ing them. ‘Their losses were considerable; the 
field of battle was covered with the killed and 
wounded. ‘The Imperialists took five field pieces 
and 400 prisoners, among whom is Prince Woron- 
izky, colonel of a regiment of lancers. Gorgey so 
far has foiled Grabbe in his pursuit, and the latter 
has been compelled to fall back, unable to effect a 
junction with Paskiewitch. Regarding operations in 
Transylvania, reports are so contradictory that it is 
impossible to say which party has been successful, 

Advices from Vienna extend as late asthe 14th 
ult. They inform us of the condemnation at Press- 
burg of a lady of rank, Madame Udvarnoky, to three 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of £5000, for having 
been in communication with the Hungarians. Ma- 
dame Udvarnoky is the mother of eight children, and 
two of her sons are in the ranks of the Hungarian 
army. She is now imprisoned in the fortress of 
‘Theresienstadt. | 

The.Vienna letters of the 13th ult. confirm the 
occupation of Raab by the Hungarians, and state 
that they had advanced posts at Hochstrass and 
Babot. They had also taken Vesprin, (on Lake 
Balaton,) and Papa, (between Vesprin and Raab,) 
and it was said General Aulich had advanced to 
Stuhtweissenburg, and had threatened Pesth. Some 
hussars had appeared, even within a few leagues of 
Vienna. The Austrians were fortifying Schlossberg, 
and were constructing entrenchments on the road to 
Tyrnau. Since the commencement of the war, 
Raab has been occupied alternately eight times. 

The Kolnische Zeitung of the 16th ult., the latest 
date from Germany, says that from the seat of war 
on the Theiss there is nothing certain, nothing be- 
yond anon dit. Dembinski is said to have gained 
a brilliant victory over Paskiewitch, and Gorgey over 
Sacken and T'cheodacheff; even in Vienna there is 
a report that the Hungarians have taken Pesth. On 
the other hand, the news from Transylvania is de- 
cidedly favourable to the Austrians. The Northern 
corps under Grotenhelm, and the Southern corps 
under Luders, have succeeded in forming a junction 
near Maros Vasarhely. 

The Breslau Zeitung, of the 15th ult. says that 
persons who arrived in Vienna on that evening, af- 
firmed that a sanguinary engagement had taken 
place at Groswardein. ‘The Hungarians had there 
concentrated a body of 80,000 men, including the 
troops from Klausenburg. The Diet, by latest ac- 
counts, held its sittings in a church at Groswardein. 

A letter from Constantinople, dated August 5th, 
mentions the receipt of information that Bem had 
driven Luders into Wallachi, and afterward entered 
that province in pursuit, attacking and dispersing 
the army of Luders, so that not more than 5000 
were left, all the rest having been killed or made 
prisoners. Bem had also possessed himself of all 
the Russian magazines and material of war. By 
the same channel there is a report that Haynau at- 
tempting to assist the Ban Jellachich, had been de- 
feated by Dembinski. 

General Haynau has so ground down the Jews 
that, in their despair, many of them have become 
Christians, many have fled the country, others have 
joined the Hungarian armies, and a few have gone 
to Vienna to entreat the Emperor for mercy. The 
number of Jews fighting in the Hungarian army are 
50,000, among whom there are two generals, about 
twenty captains, and a large number of superior of- 
ficers. 


The massacres by courts martial continue. The 
Hungarians have sent a circular to the European 
courts to protest against these atrocities. : 

INDIA ann CHINA.—The Overland India Mail, 


| with dates from China to the 24th of June and Calcut- 


ta to the 2d of July, reached London on the 20th Au- 
gust. The tranquillity of India had only been dis- 
turbed by an insurrection on a small scale in Gwalior. 
Hostilities were about to recommence between the 
British in Lahore and Cholab Sing. Large bodies 
of Sikhs were said to be flocking towards Cashmere, 
once more to try the fortune of war against the 
British under the chieftain Gholab Sing. 

From China we have dates from Singapore to the 
30th of May, and 2d of June, Canton 8th of June, 
and Hong Kong 23d of June.. A great number of 
fracasses had occurred—in one case two English- 
men were killed, and an American named Widde- 
field had a narrowescape. Six Chinese w, 
for piracy on the 7th June, professing Christianity in 
their last moments, having been proselyted by the 
Roman Catholic missionaries. Piracy continued 
notwithstanding, a native vessel having been plun- 
dered on the evening of the 6th ult. within sight of 
the gallows. A good deal of business was doing 
between Hong Kong and California, and many ships 
had left for San Francisco. : 

On the 8th of June the British naval command- 
ant in the harbor of Macao, finding that the Portu- 
guese had thrown into prison a Protestant mission- 
ary named Summers, for refusing to uncover his 
head while a religious procession was passing, took 
a file of marines ashore and made a sudden attack 
upon the jail, killing one of the guards, and wound- 
ing three others. They surprised the sentinel, broke 
open the jail, carried off the prisoner, and marched 
back to the wharf, whence they re-embarked to the 
steamer Canton, which was surrounded by Ameri- 
can boats. ‘This matter wears a serious aspect. 


FIVE DAYS LATER. 


The British mail steamer Niagara, for New York, 
arrived at Halifax on the 5th inst. bringing London 
papers to the 25th of August. 

The intelligence from Hungary is truly disastrous. 
They have been defeated at all points. 

In Great Britain, under the favourable influence 
of the weather, the harvest operations, and the in- 
creasing probability that the crops will be generally 
secured in good time, and that the harvest will be 
considerably above the average for several years 
past, the grain trade has continued dull, and prices 
have a downward tendency. ‘The potato disease is 
beginning to show itself. 

Prices of cotton are still advancing, and large 
sales are readily effected. 

Liverpool Corn Market, August 25.—Wheat of 
all descriptions had receded in prices about ld. a 2d. 
per bushel. American Flour 23s. 6d. a 25s.; infe- 
rior inspected sells with difficulty at 18s. to 20s. per 
bbl. American Wheat sells fat 6s. 6d. to 7s. per 
bushel. Indian Corn had advanced from 2s. to 3s. 
per quarter. ‘The quotations are 28s. to 28s. 6d. 
per quarter for white; and 25s. to 26s. for yellow. 


Provisions.—There is a moderate, but steady de- 
mand for American Provisions, and prices generally 
are well sustained. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, August 25.—The com- 
mittee’s quotations were yesterday declared to be 5d. 
a 53d. for fair Uplands; 53d. for fair Mobile; and 
54d. for fair Orleans. 


DEFEAT OF THE HUNGARIANS. 


The intelligence from the seat of war in Hungary 
is of the most disastrous kind. The Hungarians 
have been defeated at all points, and the cause which 
they so courageously upheld against fearful odds, 
has fallen past redemption. The precise details of 
the circumstances which led to this unfortunate and 
unexpected result cannot be ascertained from any 
accounts within our reach. Part of the main facts 
are, that the Hungarians have been forced to lay 
down their arms and submit unconditionally to the 
Russian forces. 

The operations of the Hungarians under Bem, 
just preceding the termination of the struggle, are 
alone given in an intelligible form, and would seem 
from the accounts before us to have had an import- 
ant influence in bringing about the submission of the 
Hungarians. 

The Vienna correspondence of the London Times, 
under date of August 18th, says: «An official report 
of the 8th from Colonel Dossler, who is at Her- 
manstadt, gives the particulars of what has taken 
place in the southwest of Transylvania since the 
4th; on which date General Luders was at Galfalva. 
After Bem’s defeat, on the 31st ult., at Schasburg, 
he proceeded towards Medgeys, which he reached on 
the 3d, with a force of 8000 men, and 17 guns— 
having been joined at this place by an auxiliary 
corps from Claurenberg, consisting of 4000 foot, 800 
horse, and 12 guns. He proceeded towards Her- 
manstadt. General Hussford, who had been left 
with six battalions, 8 guns, and 350 Cossacks, to 
protect Hermanstadt, had gone to Reissnekt and 
Luhlenback, where he gained the victory mentioned 
yesterday, over the insurgent General Steinall. This 


heving been made known to General Luders, by his 
scouts, he foresaw that Bem would fall upon Hass- 


ford, probably drive him into Wallachia, and then 
take possession of Hermanstadt. Nothing remained 
to be done but to pursue Bem with all speed. Be- 
fore, however, Luders could overtake him, he learned 
that Hassford had actually been attacked, driven 
from his position, and after a murderous battle in the 
streets of Hermanstadt, in which he had many killed 
and wounded, had been obliged to retreat to Tal- 
macs. . 

On the 6th ult. at 10 A. M., General Luders’ 
army stood before Hermanstadt. Six battalions of 
the enemy, 500 horse, and 18 guns, occupying the 
neighbouring heights. A considerable force had 
been left in the city, and the remainder of the army 
had gone in pursuit of Hassford. A battle ensued, 
which ended in the complete route of the Magyars. 
The Russian cavalry put such of the fugitives as 
attempted to resist to the sword. ‘The enemy, who 
lost 1200 prisoners and 14 guns in this battle, had 


600 killed and 500 wounded. The troops which 


had followed Hassford, made the best of their way 
after their routed comrades. ‘The Russians, includ- 
ing the loss suffered by General Hassford on the 5th, 
had 36 killed and wounded. The battles of Schers- 
berg and Hermanstadt produced a most dispiriting 
effect among the insurgents. Many threw away 
their arms and sought refuge in the woods, while 
others came over to the victors. 3 

The Vienna accounts by way of Warsaw, of 
August 16th, state that the Hungarian Diet, having 
surrendered its powers to Georgey, had dissolved 
itself. A meeting, including Kossuth, Georgey and 
Bem, subsequently took place at or near Arad, at 
which it was determined at once to put an end to 
the war, assanguinary as useless. Georgey, address- 
ing the council of war, protested that he had no hopes 
for the cause of Hungary—that all resistance was in 
vain, and that nothing but utter ruin would attend 
the prolongation of the struggle. Georgey’s remarks 
induced a number of the Hungarian Generals to side 
with him on surrendering, not only Georgey’s corps, 
but also part of the besieging army at ‘Temsewar— 
numbering in all from 30,000 to 40,000 men that 
stood by Georgey ; and the war party, headed by 
Bem, Kossuth and the leading members of the Hun- 
garian Parliament had nothing left but to hasten to 
Ossova. It is stated that they have already entered 
upon Turkish territory, and it is also stated that 
M. Kossuth carried with him the insignia of the 
Hungarian Empire, including the State jewels. 

Georgey surrendered to Prince Paskiewitch under 
the one condition, if condition it can be called, that 
the Prince should intercede with the Austrian Em- 
pire for himself, his troops, and his country. It is 
asserted that Georgey’s desperate resolution was 
prompted by the mutinous conduct of the hussars. 

A Vienna letterin the Deutsche Rebore, states the 
number of troaps that surrendered with Georgey to 
have been 27,000 men, with 60 guns. It was 
thought that General Klapka, too, would now be in- 
duced to surrender Comorn, especially as the city of 
Raab was on the 15th inst. occupied by the imperial- 
ists, who have likewise despatched a corps to the 
Valley of the Waag. 

From a Vienna letter of 17th ult., in the Kolner 
Zeitung, it appears that M. Kossuth intends to hold 
out till the lust. He has published a proclamation 
announcing the translation of his government from 
Arad to Orrchora, where he is now protected by the 
Hungarian army from Baisk. 

The Russian papers publish the following letter 
from Prince Paskiewitch to His Majesty, the Czar: 


«Hungary is at the feet of your Imperial Majesty. 


The government of the insurgents has transmitted 
their power to Georgey, the chief of the army of the 
insurgents, who makes an unconditional surrender 
to the Russian army. His example will be followed 
by the other insurgent corps. The officers whom 
he sent to capitulate, offered to proceed with or 
without Austrian Commissioners, to the corps, to 
induce them to surrender. I have the fortune to 
inform your Imperial Majesty, that Georgey’s only 
condition to his surrender, was to be allowed to lay 
‘down his arms to your Majesty’s army. I have 
made arrangements for the insurgents to be dis- 
armed by Gen. Rudizel’s corps. I am in communi- 
cation with the commander of the Austrian army. 
As for Georgey, I keep him at your Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s disposal.” 

a was eel that.the Emperor of Russia had 
settled on putting 60,000 roubles on Kossuth’s head, 
dead or alive. It is asserted by some of the ardent 
friends of Hungary that Georgey has proved him- 
self a traitor, and has yielded to the golden argu- 
ments of the Russians. Kossuth’s wife and family, 
it is said, had fallen into the hands of the Imperialist 
troops, 


hanged © 


MARRIED. 


On the 27th ult. by the Rev. George C. Heckman, 
at the residence of Mr. Stillwell, Isaac E. Papnacx 
to Miss Sanan A., daughter of the late Joux B. Dv- 
VALL, all of the town of Mentz, Cayuga county, 
New York. By the same, at Port Byron, New 
York, on the 19th ult. Enwin Gairri, of Mentz, 
to Miss Mrxerva, daughter of James Bevett, of 
Philadelphia. 

On the morning of the 4th inst. by the Rev. David 
Harbison, Mr. Henry H. Witson, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Mary E., second daughter of Dr. Lewis, 
Hazleton, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 30th inst. 
Cuarctes Cuauncer, Esq. of Philadelphia, aged 72 
years. 

Died, at Warsaw, New York, on the 24th ult. 
Frank Hogarth, infant son of the Rev. A. T. 
Youne, aged nine months. 

Died, at Philadelphia, 3d inst. after a short ill- 
ness, Danret Carmicuakt, of Binghamton, New 
York, aged 53 years. 

Died, at Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Resec- 
ca, consort of the Rev. John H. Grier, also Miss 
Marrua Lucinva, daughter of the Rev. John H. 
Grier. 

Died, at the residence of her son-in-law, R. 8. 
Smith, United States Army, at West Point, New 
York, on the 3lst ult., Mrs. Anna R. Ccarxe, con- 
sort of Matthew St. Clair Clarke, Esq., of Washing- 
ton city, District of Columbia. This sad informa- 
tion will be a sensible shock to the large circle of the 
friends of this lady in the place of her residence and 
elsewhere, who will first learn the news of her death 
from this notice. 

Died, at his late residence in Northampton, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, on Friday morning the 17th 
ult., Mr. Roperr ‘THompson, in the 79th year of 
his age. Mr.'Thompson fell a victim to the cholera, 
which, in its fearful ravages, seems to have pene- 
trated almost every part of the land. On one Sab- 
bath he was at church, and on the next, his body 
was laid in the grave. Mr. Thompson was one of 
the sons of one of four brothers of the same {name, 
who came with their pious and widowed mother from 
the north of Ireland, and settled in the bounds of 
the Newtown Presbyterian Congregation, about a 
hundred years ago. During all this period, this 
family, and the Wilson family, into which several 
of the ‘Thompson family married, have been among 
the prominent and valuable supporters of that church 
and congregation. As office-bearers and members 
they have ever been among the most substantial ; 
and to the neighbouring congregation of Solebury, 
and also to others in Philadelphia, and in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, several members of these 
families have carried their religion and their influ- 
ence; illustrating, as is often the case, the Lord’s 
blessing unto thousands of them that love him and 
keep his commandments. The subject of this no- 
ice, exhibited, throughout his long life, the influ- 
ences of early religious education. Few men have 
been more correct than he; and though he never 
made a profession of religion, those who knew him 
best could not doubt but that he was a: converted 
man. An undue timidity kept him back from the 
Lord’s table, while his tenderness, prayerfulness, 
faithful, and punctual attendance on the means of 


grace, and his firm “looking unto Jesus” in the hour 


of his final struggle, have left us all with the good 
hope, through grace, that he is now with “Jesus, the 
author and finisher of his faith.” In the hearts of 
his bereaved family, and of his numerous connex- 
ions and friends, he has left the memory of a gvod 
man. 3 M. 
Died, in Philadelphia, of dysentery, on the 18th 
ult. Juserpa D. Harris, in the twenty-second year 
of his age. He had received careful religious in- 
struction, and was taught to attend the services of 
God’s house from his earliest years. To him the 
means of grace were not in vain. Before he was 
sixteen years old, he connected himself with the 
Church, evincing clear views of his depravity and 
ruin by nature, and the fulness of salvation in 
Christ, and expressing an entire trust in the gospel 
plan. His life showed that his union to Christ 
was vital, and that the grace of God was in his 
heart. And whilst he uniformly maintained a 
“walk” consistent with his profession, he had a 
deep sense of that inner conflict which the Christian 
wages with the principle of sin in his own soul, and 
often cried, with Paul, « Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death.” His social disposition, and 
affability of manners, secured for him the affection 
and esteem of the community generally. His desire 
for learning was intense, exceeded only by his de- 
sire to become a minister of the gospel. ‘Towards 
this great object, after years of anxiety and prayer, 
he resolved to direct his efforts. He was on his 
way from Greencastle, Pennsylvania, his residence, 
to the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, when 
he was met by death. To the last moment his rea- 
son was unclouded, and he died with perfect resig- 
nation. He said, “I die happy through faith in 
Christ;”’ « I am saved through his righteousness ap- 
plied to my soul;” and almost the last words he ut- 
tered were, “I have peace; I am in the arms of 
Jesus.” A. H. 
Died, at his residence in Lower Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, on 23d ult. Mr. Lams Tor- 
BERT, in the eighty-first year of his age—having 
been born May 9th, 1769. For several weeks, Mr. 
Torbert, at times, endured excruciating pains, from 
an attack of erysipelas, and which, notwithstanding 
his almost iron constitution, ended in mortification 
and death. In the departure of this good man, the 
promise by Elihu of old has been strikingly verified ; 
and he has “ come to his grave in a full age, like as 
a shock of corn cometh in his season.” It is not 
too much to say of this good man, that he was one 
in whose character the most admirable qualities were 
largely and happily blended. Possessed of remark- 
able vigour and firmness, his opinions were at once 
clear, firm and unyielding; while his Christian prin- 
ciples and grace gave a sweetness and charm to his 
life, that kept him from sourness or bigotry, and 
made him the friend and favourite of the sincere, 
the honest, and the good. No man had a higher 
character in this community for cheerful, solid piety, 
for honesty, industry, and Christian benevolence, 
than the subject of this notice. ‘Throughout his 
long life, his thoughts and affections were « on things 
above, not on things on the earth”—and hence the 
purity and simplicity of his character—the high es- 
timation in which he was held by neighbours and 
friends, and his fellow-Christians of all denomina- 
tions. ‘The secret of all this was, undoubtedly, in 
the nature and power of his early religion—which 
he chose for his portion in the morning of his life— 
when only eighteen years of age. And for sixty- 
two years as a member, and for forty years as a 
ruling elder, in the Newtown Presbyterian Church, 
his walk and conversation have been as becometh 
the gospel of that Saviour, in whose atoning blood, 
and through the regeneration and sanctification of 
whose Spirit he trusted alone for eternal life.— 
The Scotch-Irish family, from which Mr. Torbert 
was descended, has been identified with the church 
of their choice in this place, for more than a hundred 
years. In losing him, this church loses one of ita 
most valuable and honoured members. Seldom was 
he absent from the sanctuary—seldom was he want- 
ing in any of those Christian virtues and graces that 
characterize the true Christian. Mr. Torbert was 
not only a Christian but a patriot. He loved his 
country, as every good man will. He had witnessed 


‘her struggles for liberty in Revolutionary days— 


when this region was the arena of many eventful 
scenes. He prayed for her prosperity, and he lived 
to see his native land great and illustrious among the 
nations of the earth. But his long life has closed, 
and we stand a moment over his grave, to ponder 
upon his virtues, in the hope that we too, may “die 
the death of the righteous, and that our last end may 
be like his.” Though racked and tortured with pain, 
no murmur escaped him. All was submission. And 


truly of him it may be said, that a voice from hea-— 


ven has authorized us to write, “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; and 
their works do follow them.” M. 
Died, in Philadelphia, on the 26th of June last, 
Mr. James Srusart. He was son of James Stuart 
and Elizabeth McKinley, of county Antrim, Ireland. 
His parents were members of the Presbyterian 
Church. His mother was a remarkably pious wo- 
man, and his maternal grandfather noted for godli- 
ness. He was born August 16th, 1767. His rela- 
tions were all strongly loyalist, but he in childhood 
had republican inclinations. An old soldier, who 
had served in the British army during the American 
Revolution, used to visit at his father’s, and by his 
narrations excited his interest in America. At six- 
teen years of age he left home for the land of liberty. 
His attachment was always strongest for his adopted 
country, and the sentiment, « Where liberty dwells, 
there is my home,” was always a favourite one with 
him. He lived a short time in New Jersey after his 
arrival, and then anxious to see the “far West,” he 
went out to the neighbourhood of Fort Pitt. He 
did not remain there long, but returned to New Jer- 
sey, where he was employed as a manager of an 
iron works, near Mount Holly. He staid here a 


few years, travelled west for his health, and bought 


a farm in Washington county, but never settled on 
it. He then visited Ireland, according to a promise 
made to his parents at leaving them. His mother 


had died not long after he left, and he was now 


similar institution. 


and returning, opened a store in New Market Ward, 
Philadelphia, where he resided for half a century. 
Three years afterwards, at the age of twenty-nine, 
he married Martha Mitchell, of Neshaminy, with 
whom he became acquainted while at the iron works. 
He now became an active citizen, officer of a volun- 
teer company, member of select council, &. To 
gether with his political friend, Mathew Carey, he 
was engaged in the formation of a society in Phila- 
delphia to encourage domestic manufactures, by giv- 
ing premiums, &c.; and during the contest between 
Jefferson and the elder Adams, James Stuart of 
New Market, was a prominent member of the De- 
mocratic party. Shortly after Dr. Milledollar came 
to Pine Street Church, there was a powerful revival 
of religion there. Mr. Stuart and his wife were 
both converted and joined that Church. His con- 
victions were very pungent, and the change thorough. 
He at once abandoned his political and military as- 
sociations, and directed his activity toward church 
affairs. He was very shortly afterwards elected 
ruling elder, and continued to exercise his office un- 
der the ministrations of Drs. Milledollar, Alexander, 
and Ely. Sometime before the separation of the 
Presbyterian Church, he left the Third, and by the 
advice of Dr. Green, joined the Second Church, then 
vacant, in connexion with which he remained till 
his death, cherishing a very warm friendship for its 
pastor. Asa business man, he was remarkable for 
prudence and integrity. He never cherished a 
worldly spirit, never made a “ tight bargain,” never 
“speculated,” never sued any one for debt. While 
an elder his main business was exercising the func- 
tions of his office, visiting the sick and afflicted, and 
his worldly business was never allowed to interfere 
with it. People of all denominations would send 
for him, and not seldom the Catholic priest and the 
Presbyterian elder met at the bed-side. During his 
last sickness he often would Say that he wished to 


-bear testimony that Christ was an all sufficient 


Saviour, and he was a poor sinner. His last words, 
except yes and no, were, “God is good.” He was 
eminently a man of prayer—a fervent, wrestling 
Christian. He not only possessed the gift, but the 
spirit of prayer, and many were edified by its exer- 
cise. His conversation was edifying and instructive. 
He knew how tosspeak a word in season to him that 
was weary, and to guide the broken-hearted to the 
Great Physician. He will be long remembered in a 
large circle of Christian brotherhood, and many will 
rise up and call him blessed. Five of his children 
grew up to maturity, and he lived to see them all 
hopeful professors of religion. His only son was a 
promising minister of the gospel, who was early 
called to his reward. “'The memory of the just is 
blessed.” —Communicated. 

Died, in Berlin, Maryland, July 22d, 1849, Mrs. 
Ann Catuarine, wife of Mr. R. K. M. Bar- 
Nam, aged twenty-eight years, Also James Rurvs, 
youngest son of R. K. M. and A. C, Barnam, 
aged fifteen months. Thus hath death come, and 
taken away mother and son, and left their places 
vacant in the family circle. But a few months have 
passed away since that mother, with her affectionate 
husband, stood up in the great congregation, and de- 
voted that infant son to the Lord. It was the last 
time she was present in the Church. And now that 
mother and her sweet babe are, (as we fully be- 
lieve,) near the throne of our émmanuel, clad in 
white and deathless bloom. The stricken husband, 
the motherless children, the weeping parents and 
sisters and brothers mourn her loss. But there is 
hope in their sorrow; for a voice comes from that 
land of heavenly felicity, saying, “She is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” Yes, she sleeps sweetly in Jesus. 
Mrs. Baynam became pious in early life. For some 
time she resided in Philadelphia, and was a member 
of the Bible class in connection with the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Boardman is the 
pastor. She united by profession with that Church. 
Upon her return to this, her native place, she was 
dismissed to unite with Buckingham Church, of 
which she was a consistent member at the time of 
her decease. Her piety was like a steady stream, 
that moved onward, unmoved by surrounding ob- 
jects, till she mingled with the chorus around the 
throne of her precious Saviour. On her death-bed, 
she remarked, that, « There had been no time since 
she was twelve years of age, that she did not believe 
but that she should have gone to heaven had she 
died.” Her faith in Jesus was unwavering. Her 
patience during a long and protracted illness was 
conspicuous to all. Not a murmuring word fell 
from her lips. She was ever cheerful and happy. 
And well she might be, for Jesus was with her; 
his Almighty arms were underneath her; the breezes 
of celestial love fanned her pallid brow and thrilled 
her heart with joys unfading and eternal. Her pure 
spirit, washed white in Immanuel’s blood, now 
stands before the throne of him whom she loved on 
earth, and whose service was so sweet and delightful 
to her. She resigned her husband and children and 
friends into the hands of a covenant-keeping God; 
and then fell asleep in Jesus, to awake in his like- 
ness, 

« That once loved form, now cold and dead, 
Each mournful thought employs; 
And nature weeps her comforts fled, 
And withered all her joys. 


Hope looks beyond the bounds of time, 
When what we now deplore, 

Shall rise in full immortal prime, 
And bloom to fade no more. 


Cease, then, fond nature, cease thy tears; 
The Saviour dwells on high: 
There everlasting spring appears, 
There joys shall never die.” D. S. E. 
Died, recently at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Wittiam S. Maxwect. The decease of this gen- 
tleman demands, from his virtues as a man, his skill 
as a physician, and his worth as a citizen, more than 
a mere passing notice. While death has deprived 
his relatives and those who knew him of a warm 
hearted, constant, and zealous friend, it will be a 
source of never-failing consolation to them to feel 
that he has left behind him a spotless reputation, 
which none acquire without deserving it, and which 
the proudest and greatest among us all might well 
strive to attain. 
« He died not as the warrior dies, 
His spear in rest! 
Gay pennons streaming o’er him, 
Proud plumes upon his crest ; 
But as the Christian dieth, 
Whom God doth call his own, 
Death’s terror from him flieth, 
And angels call him home. 


« He died not as the warrior dies, 
His soul on fire! 
With human wrecks around him, 
Fell work of human ire; 
But as the good man dieth, 
Whose peaceful course is done, 
As stars through night’s gloom shineth, 
E’en so his race he run. 7 


« He died not as the warrior dies, 
Struck down in pride! 

With clarions sounding o’er him, 
Dead foemen by his side; 

But as the day-god dieth, 
His allotted course fulfilled, 

To other spheres he flieth, 


For so his God hath willed.” T.H. 8. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—No. 9 South side of 
Washington Square, Philadelphia.—Rev. G. Man- 
WARING, (late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Camden, New Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution 
is situated in one of the most pleasant and healthy 
parts of the city of Philadelphia. The course of in. 
struction is thorough, and embraces all the branches 
usually pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 

The year is divided into two Sessions of five 
months each, commencing on the first days of Sep- 
tember and February respectively. 

Terms.—Board and tuition in English and Latin, 
$125 per Session. ‘Tuition forday scholars—Junior 
Class, $20 per Session; Middle Class, $30 per Ses- 
sion; Senior Class, $40 per Session. Music, French, 
Drawing, &c. extra. 

For further particulars see Circulars, which may 
be had at the Bookstore of Williain S. Martien, No. 


| 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or of the Princi- 


pal, at the Seminary. 
Reference may be made to most of the Presby- 
terian clergymen in Philadelphia. sep 8—tf 
ENEVA FEMALE INSritUrk, NEW 
YORK, TO LEASE.—This Seminary, with 
its permanent fixtures, will be rented for a term of 
years. Being the only female seminary in the place, 
and in a flourishing condition, it offers unusual in- 
ducements to a well qualified teacher. Apply, in 
person, to T. H. Cuapin, Geneva, or by letter to W. 
Cuapin, Institute for the Blind, Philadelphia. 
sep 8—4t 
“A BBOTT’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION 
FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Rev. Gor. 
nam D. Apsott, Principal. — Spingler Institute, 
Union Park, New York.—The autumn term will 
commence on Wednesday, September 12th. The 
location and appointments of this new Edifice, 
erected and furnished at an expense of about seventy 
thousand dollars, present as desirable facilities for 
its great object, as have ever been combined .in any 
Its spacious Halls, its Lecture- 
Room, Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, and 
its Calisthenic Rooms, embrace every convenience 
for education. A limited number of Veuhe Ladies 
are received in the family of the Principal. 
sep S—4t 
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more than ever disinclined to live under a mon- 
archical government. He staid barely three months, 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The 
Presbytery of ‘Tuskaloosa will hold their next stated 
meeting in Mount Zion Church on Thursday the 
llth of October, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

C. A. Stititman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. —!The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold their next 
stated meeting in the Little Aughwick Presbyterian 
Church, near Shade Gap, on the first Tuesday (2d) 
of October next, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 


Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the North Church, Philadelphia, on the 
11th inst. at three o’clock, P. M. 

Wm. M. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTH RIVER.—The 
Presbytery of North River stands adjourned to meet 
at Rondout, New York, on Tuesday, 18th inst. at 
three o’clock, P. M. Sessional records are to be ex- 
amined. Joun Jounston, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY.—The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of West Jer- 
sey will be held in the church of Greenwich on 
Tuesday the 4th day of October, at three o'clock, 
P. M. and will be opened by a sermon from the 
Moderator, the Rev. William Graham, of Woodbury, 
New Jersey. Samvust Lawnence, Stuted Clerk. 


—_—_—_ 
PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The 
Presbytery of Long Island adjourned to meet at the 
Church of Fresh Pond, North Port, on the third 
Tuesday in September, at half-past two o’clock, P. 
M. J. McDoveatt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BEDFORD.—The Pres- 
bytery of Bedford will meet at Carmel on the first 
‘l'uesday of October next, at three o'clock, P.M. At 
this meeting sessional records are to be examined, 
and written nurratives of the state of religion in the 
churches to be presented. 7 
J. Green, Stated Clerk. 


RNOLD’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—This se- 
ries of Classical ‘ext Books has attained a 
circulation almost unprecedented in the United 
States, being introduced into the principal colleges 
and classical schools throughout the country. The 
most eminent scholars have testified to their supe- 
rior merit over all similar works. ‘The mechanical 
execution and low price of the volumes are un- 
equalled. The following have been published : 

I. A Firstand Second Latin Book and Practical 
Grammar, edited by J. A. Spencer, A. M. 12mo. 

If. Latin and Prose Composition—A Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, edited by 
J. A. Spencer, A. M. 12mo. 

1L1. First Greek Book, with Easy Exercises and 
Vocabulary, edited by J. A. Spencer, A. M. 12mo. 

1V. Greek Prose Composition—A Practical In- 
troduction to Greek Prose Composition, edited by J. 
A. Spencer, A. M. 12mo. 

V. Greck Reading Book, for the use of Schools, 
with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Lexicon, by J. A. Spencer, A. M. }2mo, 

Vi. Cornelius Nepos, with Practical Questions 
and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each 
chapter, edited by Professor Johnson—a new, en- 
larged edition, with Lexicon Index, &c. 12mo. 

For sale by GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, 

No. 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

G.S. Appleton also publishes Tacitus’s Germania 
and Agricola, by Prof. ‘Tyler, 12mo. Livy, with 
Notes, by Prof. Lincoln, 12mo. ‘Tacitus’s Histories, 
with Notes, by Prof. Tyler, 12mo. | 

Neary Reavy.—Cicero de Officis, with Notes, by 
Prof. ‘Thatcher, 12mo. 

Pes Orations, with Notes, by Prof. Johnson 
mo. 

Horace, Notes, by Prof. Lincoln, 12mo. 

sep 8—3t 


EWTON'’S CARDIPHONIA.— Cardiphonia, 

or the Utterance of the Heart in the course of 

a real Correspondence, by the Rev. John Newton, 

with an Introductory Essay by David Russell, D.D. 

Dundee, 12mo, with a portrait, price 624 cents. 

The History of the Puritans in England and the 
Pilgrim Fathers, ] vol. 12mo, with plates, price $1. 

The Annals of the English Bible, by Christopher 


-Anderson, abridged and continued by Rev. Samuel 


I]. Prime, 1 vol. 8vo, 1.75 

The Genius and Design of the Domestic Consti- 
tution, with its untransferable obligations and pe- 
culiar advantages, by Christopher Anderson, 12mo, 
75 cents. 

The Blood of the Cross, by Rev. H. Bonar. 

Converse with God in Desertion and Solitude, by 
Baxter. 

Plain Thoughts about Great and Good Things for 
little Boys and Girls, by Dr. Plumer, 25 cents. 

The African Preacher, by Rev. W. 8. White, 28 
cents. 

Jahn’s Biblical ‘Archeology, new edition, 8vo. 

Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead Sea, new edition, 
with plates. 

A few sets left of Turretine’s Works in Latin, 4 
vols. 8vo, price $10. Asonly a few of them remain, 
those wishing copies should make early application. 

For sale by WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
sep 8—3t Philadelphia. 


\ M. RICE’S SCHOOL—Sourtn-gast Cor. 

NER oF anp Cnerry Strerts, (en- 
trance in Schriver’s Court,) 
course of instruction in this Schoo! is extensive, em- 
bracing all the branches necessary to prepare the 
pupil for business pursuits, or for admission into 
any of our Colleges. 

The location is quiet and retired, the rooms hand- 
somely furnished, commodious, and airy. Every 
possible arrangement is made to promote the health 
and physical comfort of the pupils, and, in every 
other respect, to render the School worthy the sup- 
port and confidence of the community, 

For further information apply at the School Rooms. 

Refer to the following gentlemen, parents of pu- 
pils who have attended the School :—Rev. Dr. Lud- 
low, Rev. W. G. E. Agnew, George B. Reese, Esq. 
Dr. S. Littell, Samuel H. Perkins, Esq., John V. 
Cowell, Esq., Gilbert Combs, Esq., Robert Corne- 
lius, Esq. sep 8—3t 
TDDRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1850.— 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication have 
just published an Almanac for 1850, in a style far 
superior tothe publications of former years. It con- 
tains a CaLENvAR suited for use in all parts of the 
United States—a variety of useful receipts~infor- 
mation respecting the state of the Presbyterian 
Church, and valuable and interesting miscellaneous 
reading—and is adorned with several wood cuts and 
a beautiful engraving of the Board’s new building. 
Price, single copies, 64 cents; $4 per hundred. 

Cardiphonia, or the Utterance of the Heart in 
the course of a real Correspondence, by the Rev. 
John Newton, Rector of St. Mary’s, Woolnoth, 
London, with an Introductory Essay by David Rus- 
sell, D.D. Dundce, 494 pages, 12mo, witha mezzo. 
tint portrait. Price, half calt, 624 cents. 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

sep 8—3t J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—The Annals of the 

English Bible, by the Rev. Christopher Ander- 

son, D.D. abridged and continued by the Rev. Sam- 

uel Irenwus Prime, Secretary of the American Bible 
Society, 1 vol. 8vo, price $1.75. 

History of the Puritans in England and the Pil 
grim Fathers, by the Rev. W. H. Stowell and D 
Wilson, 12mo, two steel plates, $1. 

“This volume is intended to compress, within 
narrow limits, the story of the English Puritans, by 
weaving into the tissue of the general narrative 
some biographical details respecting the men who 
bore that name. The writer has spared no pains 
in consulting the best authorities on both sides of 
the great controversy of which Puritanism was 
the result. He can conscientiously present the his. 
tory to the public as authentic, and he hopes it will 
not be condemned by any intelligent and candid 
reader as wanting in fairness towards the opponents 
of the Puritans.” 

Natural History of Enthusiasm, by Isaac Taylor 
75 cents. 

yola, or Jesuitism in its Rudiments, by I; 
Taylor, 12mo,$l. 
Sent published and for sale b 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

Broadway, New York, and 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, | 

No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
sep 8—3t Philadelphia. 


NOTTAGE LECTURES.—Cottage Lectures, or 
_ the Pilgrimn’s Progress Practically Explained. 
Designed for cottage and family reading; pp. 456, 
with plates, 50 cents. ‘hese lectures were delivered, 
a year or two ago» in a school-room, by the Rev. 
Charles Overton, Vicar of Cottingham, ngland, to 
the people of that parish, and in adapting them to 
the purposes of the present publication, due pains 
have been taken to impair as slightly as possible the 
integrity of the original work, 

Few books (known to us) are so well adapted for 
family reading on Sabbath evening. The interest 
of the allegory is well maintained in a narrative 
style, its meaning simply explained, and a pointed 
application briefly addressed to the conscience, may 
well occupy the attention of both young and old for 
half an hour, and, by God’s blessing, may awaken a 
profitable train uf thought in the minds of all. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
sep8—3t 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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From the Chambersburgh Repository. 
General Taylor’s Interview with 
’ the Clergy at Bedford Springs. 


President Taylor, after leaving this 
place arrived in Bedford, accompanied 
y Governor Johnston, about noon on 
Ahe 15th ult. He was received and 
greeted with the utmost enthusiasm by 
the assembled crowd. He was ad- 
dressed in an appropriate manner by 
John Mower, Esq., on the part of the 
citizens, to which he responded in his 
usual laconic style. At four o’clock the 
President and Governor arrived at the 
Springs, and were received there by 
Hon. Harmar Denny, of Pittsburgh, on 
behalf of the visiters. 

In the evening, the ministers of the 

gospel assembled at the oi 1 four- 
teen in number, and of different de- 
nominations, resolved to wait on the 
President in a more retired and less 
formal manner. He received them in 
his parlour. The Rev. Dr. M. Brown, 
upon request, addressed the President 
in behalf of the clergy. We have very 
kindly been furnished by a friend, one 
of the reverend gentlemen present, 
with the particulars of the interview. 
The following is the substance and near- 
ly the precise words of the Addresses of 
Dr. Brown and the President. 
_ Dr. Brown said that he had been se- 
lected by his ministeral brethren, repre- 
senting four large denominations of 
Christians from different and distant 
parts of the country, to present to the 
Chief Magistrate of the Nation their 
cordial salutations. He said, we do not 
address you as politicians, but as minis- 
ters of the gospel and fellow-citizens— 
and though as private citizens we have 
our political opinions and our rights in 
common with others, yet in our official 
capacity as ministers, it is not deemed 
advisable to engage in the party politics 
of the day. He presumed, however, 
that it would not be considered inap- 
propriate to express, on this occasion, 
their gratification with the announce- 
ment the President had made, when his 
name was first introduced by his friends 
as a candidate for the Presidency, that 
if elected he would not be the President 
of a parly, but of the whole people. 
That it was pleasing to have observed 
in subsequent responses to letters, and 
addresses, that he was not to be swerved 
from his purpose, and that the same 
sentiment had been reiterated by him 
to-day in the neighbouring village. 

Reference was made to Washington, 
the first President, and the course pur- 
sued by him in this respect, as also his 
successors in the early history of the gov- 
ernment. ‘That such a course was cal- 
culated to allay the violence of party 
spirit, to cherish genuine patriotism, to 
bring into requisition the best talents 
of the nation unbiassed by mere selfish 
partisan interests. The existence of 
parties in the country, differing as to po- 
litical views and measures, may with 
proper limitations be useful, as afford- 
ing occasion for the diffusion of know- 
ledge -and the discussion of important 
principles, and also as a wholesome re- 
straint against the abuse of power. But 
when party spirit is carried to excess, 
it is confessedly dangerous, and has been 
the bane and ruin of Republics. Ina 
Republic the majority must, of course, 
decide and govern; but if the minority 
(who often compose nearly one-half of 
the nation) are to be deprived of all po- 
litical rights—if they are to be univer- 
sally excluded from any. share in the 
offices under the government, then their 
condition as to political rights and pow- 
er is little better than that of the subjects 
of the most absolute despot. We con- 
fidently trust, therefore, that in the ad- 
ministration, of the government, amid 
allthe perplexities and difficulties of 
your position, from the conflicting claims 
of aspirants for office, and conflicting 
representations, rendering it difficult or 
impossible to ascertain the truth, still 
that you will prove to all impartial men, 
and to posterity, that you are the Presi- 
dent, not of a party, but of the whole 
people—that it will be your endeavour 
to promote the best interests, not of any 
particular section, but of the country— 
the whole country. 

Dr. Brown then adverted to the great 
importance of religion, and the pleasure 
afforded tothe whole religious communi- 
ty by the late proclamation for a fast. 
That in this there was a public and na- 
tional recognition of God and his gov- 
ernment, and of our dependence and 
obligations, and an acknowledgment of 
of our sins, with supplication for par- 
doning mercy. Such measures, it is be- 
lieved will have a salutary effect in 
averting divine judgments and securing 
the divine favour, inasmuch as nations 
do not as such exist hereafter, but are 
punished or rewarded in the present 
life. 

He spoke of religion in its influence 
on all the best interests of man, the ce- 
ment of society, the only permanent 
bond of union, essential to rational lib- 
erty and republican government. That 
the history of all republics, ancient and 
modern, evinced the necessity of virtue 
and morality among the people—but 
there could be no true morality without 
religion, and no true religion but that 
which is derived from the great source 
of light, and which has been graciously 
revealed to us in the sacred Scriptures. 

He concluded by saying—It is our 
desire and prayer that your life, which 
has been for so many years protected 
amidst the perils of war, may still be 
protected by a kind Providence —that 
the blessing of God may descend on 
you, and those associated with you 
in the government, and on the whole 
nation—and that your administration 
may be prosperous and happy—a bless- 
ing to our country and to the world. 


The President, with evidently strong: 
emotions, responded : 

He expressed his grateful sense of the 
honour conferred on him by so respect- 
able a representation of ministers of the 
gospel. On the subject of religion, to 
which reference had been made, he re- 
sponded in strong terms, and reiterated 
the sentiment, as his firm conviction, 
that Anowledge, Virtue, and Religion, 
were essential elements in a government 
of the people, and indispensable to the 
preservation of a republic. 

In reference to the position which had 
been alluded to, as the President, not of 
a party, but of the people, with much 
earnestness and characteristic frankness, 
he observed that when his name was 
first mentioned as a candidate for the 
Presidency, it was altogether unsus- 


| pected as it was unsought by him. 


He 
believed there were many others better 
qualified for that station than himself; 
but if elected, it was his determination 
not to be the President of a party, but 
of the whole people. To this determi- 
nation he still adhered so far as it could 
be done. But he remarked that there 
were peculiar difficulties in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his arduous and 
responsible station. 

With regard to Washington, it was 
his desire and aim to look to him and 
his administration as a model for imita- 


tion—while he would not presume to 
place himself upon an equality with 
that great and good man. ‘There has 
been but one Washington,” said he, 
“and I believe there never will be 
another.’’ 

There were, however, he said, in the 
administration of Washington, circum- 
stances very different from those existing 
at present. There were then only about 
three millions of people. Washington 
was well acquainted with most of the 
prominent men in the country, and had 
the means of obtaining correct informa- 
tion respecting the claims and qualifica- 
tions of applicants for office. Now the 


spread over an immense territory, em- 
bracing every variety of climate, soil, 
production, habits, and enterprise, often 
the occasion of various and conflicting 
interests. That as the greater part of 
his life had been devoted to military ser- 


vice, he had comparatively little perso- 
nal intercourse with his fellow-citizens. 
That he had no personal acquaintance 
with any of the gentlemen whom he 
had selected as members of the Cabinet, 
excepting one, with whom he had buta 
very slight acquaintance.. In these cir- 
cumstances, and in the multiplied ap- 


claims and conflicting representations, 
it was often difficult and impossible, 
with all the aid afforded by the Cabi- 
net, to ascertain in every case the exact 
claims and qualifications of individuals. 
He was fully aware that he had already 
made mistakes, and feared that in fu- 
ture he might still err in his decisions, 
but that still it was his determination, 
as far as practicable under the circum- 
stances, to adhere to his original pur- 
pose and avowed determination. 

He said intonclusion that although 
he had been devoted to military life for 
forty years, he was a friend of peace— 
that he knew well the evils attendant 
on a state of war—that he would en- 
deavour earnestly to secure peace at 
home and abroad and avoid collisions 
with all nations so far as it can be done 
consistently with national rights and na- 
tional honour. 

After a spontaneous burst of appro- 
bation from those who witnessed the 
scene, the President was introduced 
severally to the ministers present, all of 
whom were exceedingly gratified. 


— 


Clippings from Foreign Journals. 


RESTORATION OF STONEHENGE.—T he de- 
termination which has been come to to raise 
the fallen stones of Stonehenge, that mys- 
terious monument of the misty past, is a 
good one. ‘There is, of course, to be no 
imaginary restoration; but those stones 
which have fallen within the memory of 
man are to be raised into their original po- 
sition. It is desirable too, that others which 
show a tendency to fail should be looked to 
and set upright.— Builder. 


Frenen Acapemy or Scrence.—The 
French Academy of Science has been occu- 
pied with the experiments performed by a 
young philosopher, M. Fizeau, who has 
made the rapidity with which light travels 
through space the particular object of his 
inquiry, and, by means of an apparatus 
established at -‘Suresne and at Montmatre, a 
distance of about six miles, he has arrived 
at conclusions of the minutest character, 
measuring, with the greatest precision, the 
interval between the production of light at 
one spot, and its appearance at another, 
even when it is less than the three hundred 
thousandth part of a second.— Standard of 
Freedom. 


ASSURANCE OF Raitway 'TRAVELLERS.— 
This new system of life assurance, in the 
event of railway accident, is now in opera- 
tion over the London and North Western 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways. 
It commenced with the present month. The 
assurance tickets for the single journey, ir- 
respective of distance, are obtained at the 
same time that the passenger pays his fare 
and takes his ticket. ‘The first class pas- 
sengers paying 3d., insures 1000/.; the se- 
cond class paying 2d., 500/.; and the third 


class passengers, ld., 200/. the amount, in 


the event of loss of life, to be paid to their 
representatives. 


Tur Sonometrer.—The Lancet contains 
an interesting account of an instrument 
which has been invented by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Wakley, the surgeon of the Royal Free 
Hospital, to be used during the treatment of 
deafness in all its varieties. ‘The sonometer 
tests with the greatest accuracy the amount 
of hearing a person actually possesses in 
every stage of the affliction. ‘The advan- 
tage of this must be evident. With the aid 
of the sonometer, no doubt can exist either 
in {the mind of the patient or surgeon re- 
garding the progress of the case under treat- 
ment. The capacity of each ear is precise- 
ly and accurately measured, as regards its 
exact appreciation of sound, and even the 
most simple or uninitiated can by this in- 
strument decide what progress has_ been 
made towards a cure.—Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine. 

Tue Peat Bogs or IrELanp.—The pros- 
pect of converting the peat bogs of Ireland 
into a source of wealth seems already va- 
nishing. ‘lhe experiment has already been 
tried, it seems, upon the bogs of Dartmoor, 
and after an expenditure of 20,000/. and 
upwards, itis a failure. Mr. W. D. Owen 
has written a letter to the 7imes to explain, 
that the experiment made in Ireland has 
hitherto been on a very limited scale; only 
1000/. has been expended; the whole pro- 
duct has not exceeded twenty-five tons; and 
no profitable return has yet been received. 


Taeatricat Biraspuemy Paris. —The 
character of the dramatic representations 
which succeed in becoming popular in a 
country, are, like its poetry, to be regarded 
as a significant index, not only of the taste, 
but of the moral and religious condition of 
the people. ‘Tried by this test the religious 
state of the Parisians must be regarded as 
truly deplorable. “An immense hit,’’ says 
the Paris correspondent of the 7élas, * has 
been made at Ambigu by the dramatizing 
of Sue’s Juif Errant, [Wandering Jew. | 
The scenery is unequalled by any thing 
which has ever yet been put upon the stage. 
The novel idea of representing a frozen 
lake by means of glass was much applauded. 
Two or three of the scenes would greatly 


astonish an English audience; for instance, 


population is vastly increased, and_ 


plications for office, amid conflicting 


the counterfeit contortions of the last de- 
gree of cholera, and the opening of the hea- 
vens, with our Saviour sitting in judgment 
on mankind, would cause an emeute in Lon- 
don, while here both are regarded as the 
very master-pieces of dramatic effect !”’ 


Sir Joun Franxuin.—A letter from St. 
Petersburg, dated the 31st of July, states : 
“Lady Franklin having addressed a memo- 
rial to the Emperor of Russia, in which she 
stated that there is some possibility that the 
expedition which sailed four years ago from 
England, for the discovery of the northwest 
passage, under the command of her hus- 
band, Sir John Franklin, and of which no 
intelligence had been received, had been 
thrown on the coasts of Siberia or Nova 
Zembia, His Imperial Majesty instantly re- 
solved to fit out an expedition to make a 
strict search on these distant shores, and for 
this purpose the Imperial Academy of 
Science at St. Petersburg has been con- 
sulted as to the best course it would be ex- 
pedient to adopt.”’ 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


State of Society in California. 


San Francisco, Cal. June 30, 1849, 

anp CrimE—RICcHEs AND Mis- 
ERY!—This is the text upon which we 
hear daily sermons preached in Califor- 
nia. Crime grows lustily among us. 
The first thing I saw upon my arrival 
was a ship in flames—the terrible re- 
venge of some injured man. The next 
was the burial of a New York volun- 
teer, shot by a Chilian, as he was en- 
deavouring to escape from some drun- 
ken brawl. Men are murdered almost 
weekly in this city; but, notwithstanding 
all these things, the laws of California 
are bloody, sternly enforced, and the 
very best code for the country in its 
present state. Property is safer here 
than in our home cities. Let a man 
cast a valuable coat into the street, and 
he will see it there the next time he 
passes by. Let him leave his tent for 
a week with open door, and he will 
find his golden thousands untouched. 

Let any one wantonly draw a knife 
or pistol in public, and he is shot down 
by a dozen bystanders. Every man is 
a movable battery; but he must be 
masked, until called upon by public 
sentiment to punish the slightest infrac- 
tion of this terrible code. If caught in 
the act, the thief dies at once; if sus- 
pected, he has the benefit of an impar- 
tial trial, and then, upon conviction, re- 
ceives one hundred lashes, in public, 
and a warning to make his shadow less 
within four days. On the morning of 
the last day, if found living, he will 
soon be found dead. Whole compa- 
nies will leave the most profitable la- 
bour to hunt down the flying thief. A 
reward of forty thousand dollars was 
recently offered for the apprehension 
of a man who had stolen only sixteen 
hundred dollars. These laws and pen- 
alties are the children of necessity, and 
they work out security. Say what you 
will of the death-penalty, blood does 
not fertilize crime. Almost all that is 
perpetrated here is caused by intemper- 
ance, when men lose the dread of their 
terrible fate. Men in their sober senses 
rarely injure or are injured. You would 
think this the most polite portion of 
Christendom, by the low bows and care- 
ful words at every corner. But the 
bow is made to the bowie knife in that 
long pocket—not to the man who car- 
ries it. The soft words are spoken to 
the revolver, not to the man who care- 
lessly fumbles around it with his hand. 
The whole man is careful of offence. 
The foot is trained to step wide of 
chance toes, as thoroughly as the tongue 
has learned a respectful way. <A sober 
man, who never insults, is never in- 
sulted by sober men. Yet such is the 
immense quantity of liquor consumed 
here—so innumerable are the bottles, 
emptied of their costly wine and pav- 
ing every street, that crime does floyr- 
ish, and blood does flojv, only to flow 
afresh from the person of the offender. 

Most at home would consider this 
state to be terrible; but those who see 
it in its every-day workingsare satisfied 
that nothing else can afford such perfect 
security. Here are many thieves at 
heart, but fear of instant death binds 
heavily their light fingers. 

The laws in the mining regions are 
even better observed than in this city. 
One reason which operates here most 
powerfully has still greater force there. 
The rich man has little temptation to 
steal, while he grows richer beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. Habits of 
industry rarely induce crime, and in the 
mines all men must be industrious with 
a vengeance. When the population is 
sparse, and opportunity for crime is easy, 
the penalties must be enforced, and each 
man has a common interest in the pun- 
ishment of a single crime. Alcaldes are 
at every group of tents. The law they 
administer is unwritten, and springs 
from custom. It is, thus, the common 
law. It is to be lamented that this 
security is forced, but all rejoice to find 
that it is security. 

There are flying rumours extant 
among the “ b’hoys” of a “ muss”? with 
the foreigners about the fourth of July. 
There seems to be little ground for ap- 
prehending this, expect from the proba- 
bility that this very expectation may 
beget the deed. The foreigners now 
nearly equal the Americans in number, 
for the Cape Horn tide has hardly yet 
commenced setting. One month, a fort- 
night even, will put us on a very differ- 
ent footing. 

At least one hundred ships lie here 
rotting and the Cape Horners yet to 
come. A French barque offers $1000, 
half in advance, to common seamen, 
oe a trip to Valparaiso, and no one will 
ship! 

But the gold! the gold! is that plen- 
tiful?. Many of your readers care little 
about the government of the country, 
and personal security among us, less 
about the climate and health, so that 
they may only “glut their greedy eyes 
with gold.”” Well, the careful and in- 
dustrious digger will soon scrape to- 
gether his thousands—there is nothing 
to hinder him, if he will only labour 
like a mule, and live like a reasonable 
being. The river is fast falling, and 
the gold lies literally in bars upon its 
bed. Few make less than two ounces 
daily with a cradle, or more than one 
with a tin pan. All New York ma- 
chines, sifters, &c., prove utterly worth- 
less. Experienced miners often dig 
$5000 in asingle month. It isin fact 
impossible to state exact amounts.— 
Enough, that hard hands and good 
health will soon bring ample wealth. 


In Favour of Marriage. — 

Powers, the sculptor, writing to a 
friend of what people call the folly of 
marrying without the means to support 
a family, expresses frankly his own 
fears when he found himself in this 
very position; but he adds with cha- 
racteristic candor: “To tell the truth, 
however, family and poverty have done 
more to support me than 1 have to 
support them. They have compelled 
me to®make exertions that I hardly 
thought myself capable of; and often, 
when on the eve of despairing, they 
have forced me, like a coward in a cor- 
ner, to fight like a hero, not for myself, 
but for my wife and little ones. I have 
now as much work to do asI can ex- 
ecute, unless I can find some more 
assistance in the marble, and I have a 
prospect of further commissions.” 

The truth, as expressed above by the 
gifted sculptor, is like a similar remark 
we heard not long since, by a gentleman 
from Boston, who tried matrimony in 
the same way, and found afterwards that 
the loose change in his pocket, which 
he had before squandered in “ foolish 
notions’’—-young men’s whims as he 
called them—was enough to support a 
prudent wife, who, by well regulated 
economy, has proved a fortune in her- 
self, and had saved a snug sum of money 
for her once careless husband. “ A wife 
to direct a man towards a proper ambi- 
tion, and to a general economy,’’ he 
said, “ was like timely succour at sea, 
to save him from destruction on a pe- 
rilous voyage.”’ 


STEWARDS. 


A correspondent of the Visiter, writ- 
ing from Bath, England, says: 

“[ must give you a fine idea ad- 
vanced the other day by Mr. Jay; he 
was speaking to professed Christians, 
and reminded them that they were 
stewards, and said it was always a sus- 
picious thing to, see stewards grow very 
wealthy. He said it was a disgrace for 
Christians to die very rich, and he 
wished ministers when they preached 
funeral sermons for men who died so 
ingloriously, would say how much 
money they left, that the world might 
see with how much sincerily they had 
been singing for years— 

« All that I am and all I have, 
Shall be for ever thine, 

What e’er my duty bids me give 
My cheerful hands resign.” 


Peeling Potatoes. 


Payen, the great French chemist, in- 
forms us that starch is not found in the 
epidermis, or in the tissues immediately 
subjacent, but that nitrogenized matters 
principally reside in these parts of the 


tuber; hence a loss of the most nutri- 


tious portion of the vegetable is incurred 
by the common practice of peeling off 
the rind and parts underneath, before 
the boiling commences. It should also 
be remembered that cold water dis- 
solves, while boiling water coagulates, 
albumen. If potatoes, therefore, are 
thrown into cold water, and gradually 
heated, much of the nitrogenized prin- 
ciples will be extracted before the water 
reaches ebullition, while if it be made 
to boil before they are introduced, the 
coagulation will cause these matters to 
be retained within the tissue of the ve- 
getable.-— Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 


RAILROAD SPEED. 


In a Jate English publication it is said 
that an engine which is sufficient to 
draw a given load fifteen miles an hour, 
can only draw half the weight thirty 
miles an hour. An engine which will 
draw two hundred and fifty tons ten 
miles an hour, can draw only twenty- 
eight tons thirty miles an hour. This 
shows the great saving of slow speed, 
and the necessity of high fares to pay 
for rapid driving. 


A LEAP FOR LIFE. 


As the supervisor of inland revenue 
at Aberystwith, Mr. J. Miller, his ne- 
phew, and two professional gentlemen, 
geologists, were last week examining 
some strata of rock in the cliffs between 
Aberystwith and Llanrhystid, they pro- 


ceeded along a narrow ledge of project- 


ing stone on the face of the cliff, about 
one hundred and twenty feet above the 
level of the sea, which providentially 
happened to be at full flow. On pass- 
ing round a projecting angle, “which 
for ages has frowned on all below,” the 
professors and the revenue officer had 
rounded the point, and the young man 
was in the act of doing so, when the 
rock suddenly breaking from under his 
feet, he was whirled round with his face 
towards the sea, and as he descended 
he seized with one hand the ledge be- 
neath his uncle’s feet, whilst he extend- 
ed the other hand to him, and it was 
firmly clasped by the revenue officer, 
who held him suspended for fully five 
minutes, during which time he with 
great difficulty maintained his position, 


there not being more than six inches to 


stand upon. At length a_ breathless 
pause ensued, whilst Mr. Miller gazed 
ona rugged projection of rock about 
ninety feet below them, and on which 
he concluded the unfortunate youth was 
inevitably doomed to be dashed. But 
the uncle (who calls himself “an awful 
coward,’’) at length said, with all the 


| calmness imaginable, “Tom, there is 


but one way for it; I’ll save you, or we 
will both perish together,’ and, with a 
firm voice he commanded the young 
man to loose his hold of the rock, which 
was mechanically obeyed, with a faint 
reply, “ Yes, uncle.”? <At this awful 
moment Mr. Miller horizontally sprang 
into the air, carrying the young man 
with him; and such was the force with 
which he leaped, that the check caused 
them to perform several summersets 
over each other as they descended linked 
together. With the rapidity of a flash 
of lightning they disappeared below the 
foaming billows, having cleared the 
craggy ledge, which projected more than 
six feet from the perpendicular of the 
point over which the youth was sus- 
pended. To the delight of their com- 
panions who were momentarily horror- 
struck, they rose about twenty yards 
apart, buffeting the heavy swells of the 
flowing and returning waves; at length 
they struck out for a rock that lay about 
seventy yards in the sea, on which they 
were shortly seated, and from which 
they gave three hearty cheers. Their 
companions attempted to procure their 


-their delight, the geologists then found 


-venture.— Welshman. 


that he would almost as soon raise the 


its walls, and hitherto the beauty of all. 


‘to a dry powder, and in that state sub- 


into about one-fourth of its bulk, and 


rescue by obtaining a boat, but owing 
to the breach in the ledge, found it im- 
possible, and had to proceed onwards 
for more than three hours before they 
were able to extricate themselves. To 


that their brave and dauntless compan- 
ions had once more committed them- 
selves to the deep, had swam to an ac- 
cessible part of the cliff, and returned 
to Llanrhystid, where, with the excep- 
tion of the loss of hats, the officer’s 
boots (which he had taken off on first 
starting on the ledge,) and a few slight 
cuts and bruises, they appeared not a 
whit the worse from their perilous ad- 


Disinfecting Agent. 


A scientific gentleman states, through 
the Boston Journal, that for a disinfect- 
ing agent for general use, where the 
surface whence noisome exhalations 
arise can be reached, one pound of com- 
mon copperas, dissolved in one gallon 
of water, forms a fluid which, when 
sprinkled on decomposing matter, or 
any changing surfaces, immediately de- 
Stroys putrescent exhalations. In ex- 
treme cases, two pounds of copperas, 
in one gallon of water, may be used, 
and in some situations the addition of 
so much ground plaster as will form a 
thin paste, will be required. The week- 
ly sprinkling of cellar floors, paved 
yards, drains, and all filthy receptacles, 
with this fluid, will render the atmos- 
phere above them perfectly salubrious. 
In sick rooms and confined spaces, the 
colourless liquid should be placed in shal- 
low vessels, freely exposed, when its 
power of absorption will soon change 
the character of the air around it. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
To Preserve Tomatoes. 


Six pounds of tomatoes first carefully wipe, 

Not fluted nor green, but round, ruddy, and ripe; 
After scalding and peeling, and rinsing them nice— 
With dexterous fiugers ’tis done in a trice— | 
Add three pounds of sugar, (Orleans will suit,) 

In layers alternate of sugar and fruit. 

In a deep earthen dish, let them stand for a night, 
Allowing the sugar and juice to unite. 

Boil the syrup mext day in a very clean kettle, 

(Not iron, or copper, zinc, brass, but bell metal.) 
Which having well skimmed till you think ’twill suffice. 
Throw in the tomatoes, first adding some spice— 
Cloves, cinnamon, mace, or whate’er you like best— 
*T will add to the flavour and give them a zest. 

Boil slowly together until they begin 

To shrink at the sides and appear to fall in; 

Then take them up lightly, and lay them to cool, 
Still boiling the syrup, according to rule, 

Until it is perfectly clear and translucent— 

Your skill will direct you, or else there’s no use in ’t— 
Then into the jars, where the fruit is placed proper, 
Pour boiling the syrup, direct from the copper. 

After standing till cold, dip some paper in brandy, 
Or rum, or in whiskey, if that is more handy; 

Lay it over the fruit with attention and care, 

And run on mutton suet to keep out the air; 

Then tie a strong paper well over the top— 
And, ‘‘uow that I think on’t, the story may stop.” . 

If you'll follow these rules, your preserves never fear, 
Will keep in good order till this time next year. 


Washington, October, 1848. A. B. 


Are Ripe Fruits Healthy in Cho- 
lera? 

A distinguished physician of Boston, 

who was asked this question, replied 


question, is bread safe during cholera? 
Fruits, next to bread, are the great sta- 
ple in human diet. Of this there can be 
no reasonable doubt. They not only 
may be eaten freely, when in a perfect 
state, but should be. Used in a proper 
manner, not only generally, but even in 
a time of cholera, they are not merely 
innocuous, they are positively and 
greatly useful. They prevent disease. 
He thinks, however, that they should 
be regarded always as food, and eaten 
as such. They should make a part of 
our meals, not an addition to them. 
Certain parts of many of our fruits 
should be rejected with care. Thus, in 
eating the grape we should reject the 
husk and seeds; in eating the apple, 
pear, &c., the skin and seeds; in eating 
the cherry, the stone or kernel. Those 
who have feeble stomachs, whether in 
children or adults, should go further, 
and reject the skins of many of the 
fruits, the stringy part of the orange, 
plum, &c. Fruits and milk do not go 
well together—that is at the same time. 


MOSAIC ART. 


During the last ten or eleven years 
cements covered with metallic oxides 
have been employed for Mosaics, and 
they answer very well for indoor work. 
Bitumen coloured with metallic oxides 
has been tried, the ground work being 
first cast in moulds, and the _ inter- 
stices then filled up with bitumen of 
various shades. This composition was 
any thing but good, for however beau- 
tiful and pliable the substance may be 
for variety of pattern, the surface soon 
becomes uneven, aud then the pattern 
is spoiled. Within a few years a kind 
of beautiful mosaic has been made in 
Ergland, It consists in a mosaic of 
pottery tile, ornamented with figures of 
different colours. 

The tile is made first of a clay for 
that purpose, about six inches square, 
into the surface of which, while it is 
soft, are impressed metal dies, which 
stamp the pattern in the clay, and then 
it is filled up, (where it is depressed,) 
with clay of different colours. The tile 
is then baked and covered with a firm 
glaze, which completely protects it— 
this tile now forming a beautiful sub- 
stance for mosaics, was known in Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century, but was 
lost until 1830, when it was re-invented, 
and a patent granted for it. The ancient 
Roman mosaic was the most beantiful 
of all, and in St. Peter’s at Rome, there 
are some splendid works of it. 

The chapel of St. Lawrence in Flo- 
rence, which contains the tombs of the 
Medici, has been greatly admired, on 
account of the. great multitude of pre- 
cious marbles, and beautiful stones on 


mosaic works has depended on the value 
of the materials which compose them; 
but within a few years, a beautiful por- 
celain mosaic has been invented, which 
has carried the art to a higher perfection 
than was ever attained by the ancients. 
In 1840,a Mr. Prosser, of Birmingham, 
England, found that if a mixture of fine 
porcelain (clay and flint) was reduced 


jected to a strong pressure between 
steel dies, the powder was compressed 


converted into a substance, very com- 
pact, of great hardness and density, less 
porous, and harder than porcelain un- 
pressed and baked in a furnace. 


his outward and attenuated man. 


_ This discovery was first employed by 


Mr. Prosser, in the manufacture of but- 


tons, but it was afterwards applied to 


the making of mosaic by Mr. Blashfield, 
and squares, cubes, triangles, hexagons, 
polygons, and rhomboids are all formed 
by this process, and the surfaces of the 
blocks can be beautifully enamelled with 
the most brilliant tints of gold, &c., and 
the most perfect substitutes for the old 
glass mosaic produced. The blocks of 
this substance are arranged according to 
design, and laid in the usual way. 

It was not long since a patent was 
granted at Washington, for the reduc- 
tion of coal dust to solid lumps, by this 
same plan. Within three years con- 
siderable noise has been made about the 
manufacture of glass blocks of various 
colours, as being well adapted fomfloor- 
ing. ‘The Rev. Mr. Pepper, of Albany, 
New York, Dr. Chilton, of New York, 
and a gentleman of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, have severally been considered dis- 
coverers. There are various substances 
which may be combined in various pro- 
portions to produce, in a pottery kiln, 
exceedingly beautiful agate, well adapt- 
ed, were it easily polished afterwards, 
for a great number of purposes, for 
which stone is now used. But the ex- 
pense of the manufacture, as it is at 
present prosecuted and performed, is 
too great to allow it to be brought into 
general use. 


COPPER TYPES. 


An exhibition of the machine for 
making types out of copper, has re- 
cently been made in London with much 
success. The inventor isa Mr. Pettit. 
Instead of the old and complicated pro- 
cesses, by which types are usually cast, 
a strip of copper wire, upon a revolving 
wheel, passes through a series of wheels, 
levers, pulleys, and cranks, of the sim- 
plest description in reality; the type is 
struck or punched at the same moment 
that its size is mathematically determin- 
ed; and after passing two other simple 
machines, is ready for use. By means 
of a small steam engine, applied to the 
type making machine, sixty per minute 
can be struck, or thirty-six thousand per 
diem. ‘The clearness and beauty of the 
impression of the types thus produced 
delight all connoisseurs. In the new 
process, instead of fusing the metals, 
and pouring into moulds to give the 
necessary form, the inventor of the 
apyrotype machine effects this by a me- 
chanical operation at ordinary tempera- 
ratures, chiefly by means of powerful 
pressures and the use of steel dies and 
matrices. The type thus produced pos- 
sesses the utmost sharpness of outline 
and hardness, in consequence of the 
superiority of the metal employed, and 
the pressure to which it has been sub- 
jected. 


The Spectres of the Brocken ap- 
pearing among the Cattskills. 


A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, writing from the Cattskills, 
New York, says: 

The afternoon [Tuesday, August 14] 
was a memorable one for the Mountain. 
The optical illusion of last Monday 
week, was reproduced, but more trans- 
cendantly beautiful than it had ever ap- 
peared before. It is the third time in 
twenty years that this extraordinary 
phenomena has been perceived. Mrs. 
A. and myself were sitting on the rock 
in front of the piazza, when she sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Look, look!” I did 
so, and the whole hotel was surrounded 
in the cloud before us. The whole 
house was assembled immediately, and 
we ran out to the point of rock from 
which the phenomenon of last Monday 
had been perceived. We were scarcely 
there a minute when a _ beautifully 
arched rainbow was formed in the cloud, 
exactly in the centre of which was seen 
the entire group, precisely as they stood 
on the ledge of rock. It was not mere- 
ly their shadows, but the entire form of 
each person in the group was distinctly 
visible; each person saw the whole 
group, not merely the reflection of his 
own image. This lasted about five 
minutes, when the rainbow disappeared, 
and the phenomenon of Monday last 
succeeded ; each person saw his fown 
shadow, of huge dimensions, reflected 
on the cloud and surrounded by a halo 
of light, but was unable to see that of 
his neighbour. 


Negro Calvin Edson. 


One of the greatest curiosities ever 
exhibited in human shape, may now be 
seen at the Hall of the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, in Meeting street. It is a living 
skeleton, in the person of a negro or 
mestizo, aged about thirty-eight years, 
and bearing the name of Wade Hamp- 
ton. To designate him as a living 
skeleton is no figure of speech, but the 
literal truth—for he is nothing but skin 
and bone from his neck down to his ex- 
tremities. His arms, hands, legs, and 


feet, are entirely useless to him ; and he 


occupies a sitting or recumbent posture, 
being wholly incapable of standing erect. 
Nothing but “ocular demonstration”? 
will suffice to give an adequate concep- 
tion of the extreme and reed-like slen- 
derness of his limbs. Of course he is 
utterly helpless, and entirely dependent 
on others to be fed, dressed, and other- 
wise attended. His head, including his 
face, is the only member of his body, 
which, in aught but motion, connects 
him with living humanity. He posses- 
ses a pleasant and agreeable visage ; 
his face being fleshy, if not exactly full, 
and in striking contrast with the rest of 
Al- 
though thus deprived of the just pro- 
portions of humanity, and shrivelled 
into a perfect anatomy, he is intelligent, 
chatty, and cheerful; has an excellent 
appetite, and actually enjoys existence. 
He says he is one of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and isa member of the Baptist 
Church. 


FOR JUVENILE CLASSES. — 


No. 21 Perry street, between Spruce and Pine |. 


streets, Philadelphia. —'The undersigned will re- 
sume the duties of this Institution on Monday 3d of 
September. It is select~no immoral or disorderly boy 
will be admitted, or retained. The Scriptures are read 
daily by the pupils, and great care will be taken to 
impress their minds with a sense of their duty, and 
to inculcate the pure morality of the Bible. The As- 
sembly’s Catechisms will be carefully taught to the 
children of Presbyterians, For particulars apply at 
the School Room. JOHN EVANS. 
sep 1—2:* 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—The Mis. 
ses Gitt will re-open their Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies on Monday, September 3d, 
at their residence, 427 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
sept 1—3.* 


ISSOLUTION OF THE FIRM OF DAN. 
IELS & SMITH.—The Partnership hereto. 
fore existing between William Daniels, Samuel B, 
Smith, and Robert E. Peterson, under the name and 
firm of Daniels & Smith, Booksellers, Philadelphia, 
is hereby dissolved by mutual consent. Robert E. 
Peterson having purchased the interest of the said 
William Daniels and Samuel B, Smith in the late 
firm, is hereby solely authorized and empowered to 
collect the debts of said firm. 
Samvec B. 
Rosert E. Peterson. 


Tue Cuear Trro.ocicaL BooxsTork, CORNER OF 
Fiera anp Arcn streets, 
E. Peterson respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has lately purchased the entire stock 
of Daniels & Smith, at the North-west corner or 
Arch and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, and having 
himself just returned from a business tour to Eng- 
land, has added a great many rare and valuable 
works to his stock, which cannot be bought at any 
store in the country, thus presenting a stock of 
Books which challenges comparison with any house 
in America, and sold at the lowest possible price, 
small profits and quick sales being the motto. He 
would announce the following as a part: 

Venema’s complete Theological Works, 22 vols. 
Assembly’s Annotation, 2 vols. folio. Marsh’s Mi- 
chealis on the New ‘Testament, 6 vols. Smith's 
Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, 4 vols. Ralph 
Erskine’s Works, 10 vols. Collier’s Ecclesiastical 
History, 2 vols. folio. ‘Tillotson’s entire Works, 10 
vols. Bellamy’s complete Works, 3 vols. Char- 
nock’s whole Works, 9 vols. Baxter’s complete 
Works, 23 vols. 8vo. Jahn’s History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth. Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols. Works 
of the Rev. Isaac Watts, 7 vols. Calvini Opera 
Omnia, best edition, 9 vols. folio. Vitringa’s Great 
Commentary on Isaiah, 2 vols. folio. Lampe’s 
Commentary on the Gospel, of St. John, 3 vols. 
Fromii Concordantia Grea, 2 vols. folio. 

All the new books received as soon as published, 
and sold at very low prices, b 

ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
North-west corner of Arch and Fifth streets, 
sep 1—3t Philadelphia. 


IBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE. 

TON REVIEW.— Proposats For 1850.— 

1. Any person who shall remit Three Dollars in ad- 

vance to the Office of Publication, shall receive the 
work for one year, the entire postage pre-paid. 

2. Six or more persons in the bounds of any 
Presbytery, uniting in a club, may receive the work 
at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents each, per annum. 
The postage will be pre-paid on the same conditions 
as stated above. If the subscriptions are not paid 


invariably be charged. 

3. The postage will be paid on the numbers issued 
during the remainder of the year, after the sub. 
scription price has been received. : 

The postage will in no case be pre-paid, except 
on the conditions above stated. 

Subscribers’ names and remittances may be trans- 
mitted by mail, addressed to 

WM. H. MITCHELL, 
sep 1—3t No. 25 Sansomn street, Philadelphia. 
REWER’S Mu- 
sEUM, (late Masonic Hall,) Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia.—Open every Afternoon and Evening, 
commencing at half-past three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and at eight in the evening. 

The Mammoth Cave, Falls of Niagara and River, 
Prairies, Mount Vernon, Natural Bridge of Virginia, 
&c. Visiters to the curiosities of the Museum, in 
the morning, are admitted to the afternoon or even- 
ing exhibition free of charge. Admittance to the 
whole only 25 cents. Children under ten years of 
age, half price. sep 1—tf 


EACHER WANTED.—A young man, a com. 
municant in the Presbyterian Church, who is 
competent to take charge of a Select School, in 
which only the English studies are pursued, may 
hear of a favourable opening by addressing the Rev. 
J. Delville Mitchell, Wyoming, Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania. 
{= One who is capable of teaching Vocal Music 
would be preferred. 7 aug 18—3t 


INE GROCERIES.—Colton & Co., South West 
Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now for sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for in- 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very good; Fine Fla- 
voured Black Tea, at 37} and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 61 cts. than any other store; White at 7, and 
very white at 8 cts. Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the city—Laguyra, Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, and at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger in 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of ** Latour”? and ** Laguerrenne”? 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 
the greatest care, and warranted to please. Goods 


ked se ly, and tt t of th 
packed up securely, and sent to any pest of the 


country. & CO., Pamily Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 
may 5—tf 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 313} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment o 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—tf 


{ ENEVA FEMALE INSTITUTE FOR SALE. 
—The Subscriber having received a public 
appointment, will dispose of the above Seminary, 
situated in Geneva, New York, including the build. 
ing, completely furnished for a large class Boarding 
and Day School. The Seminary was established 
for the education of Female Teachers and to give a 
finishing course of instruction. It is in successful 
operation, having over eighty pupils, with very 
favourable prospects. The building is a substantial 
brick edifice, fifty feet square, with accommodations 
for twenty-five or thirty boarding pupils and one 
hundred scholars. It is desired to dispose of the 
building and fixtures together, at a moderate price. 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mort- 
gage. Should the building not be sold, it will be 
leased for a Seminary. Few situations of the kind 
could offer, in all respects, so desirable. Possession 
will be given on the 25th of August. Address, 
post-paid, WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal, 
june 30—tf Geneva, New York. 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC.—The Presby- 

terian Family Almanac for 1850, adapted to 

all parts of the United States, containing a number 

* of engravings on wood, and much valuable informa- 

tion and interesting matter, 72 pages. Price six 

cents per single copy, 50 cents per dozen. Just 
received and for sale by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
aug 25—3t Philadelphia. 


OUNG LADIES SEMINARY.—The Misses 

McCulloh’s Seminary for Young Ladies will 

open for the reception of Pupils on Monday, Sep- 

tember 3d, in the School Rooms adjoining the Sixth 

Presbyterian Church, in Spruce street below Sixth, 

Philadelphia. For terms, apply at No. 143 Spruce 
strect, four doors below the Church. aug 25—3t 


i RS. ALICIA PRICE AND SISTERS’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.— 
No. 403 Arch street, below Eleventh, Philadelphia. 
—The duties of this Institution will be resumed on 
Monday the 3d of September. Terms and refer- 
ences made known upon application at their resi- 
dence. aug 25—3t 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS.—Just pub- 

lished by the American Sunday School Union, 

No. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia—Fanny and 

her Mother, or easy reading lessons, bringing Scrip- 

tural principles into daily practice. Pp. 202, 16mo, 
with eight beautiful engravings. 

Cottage Lectures, or the Pilgrim’s Progress prac- 
tically explained—designed for cottage and family 
reading. Pp. 456, 18mo, with eight fine lithogra- 
phic plates. 

George Selwood, or the Carpenter’s Apprentice, 
by Rev. E. Melville, D.D. Pp. 124, 18mo. 

Mary Grey, or the Faithful Nurse, by the author 
of Ellen Hart. Pp. 174, 18mo, with two lithograph 
engravings. 

The Court of Persia, viewed in connexion with 
Scriptural usages, by Dr. Kitts. Pp. 192, 18mo. 

First, Second, and Third Day in Mary Carrow’s 
School. Pp. 48, square 16mo, beautifully illustrated. 

For sale at No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, and No. 152 Nassau street, 
New York. aug 4—3t 


TAMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal- 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘T’eas; Java, Maracaibo, and cther fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 28—tf 


during the year, the full price of Three Dollars will - 


RANKFORD FEMALE INSTITUTE—Rev. 

W. Witson Bonnet, A. M. Principal._—The 
design of this Institution is to afford the pupils en- 
trusted to the care of the Subscriber a good and 
substantial English education, together with such 
studies in the Classics and ornamental branches, as 
will qualify the pupil for an elevated position in 
socicty. The advantages and improvements which 
have latterly been introduced into our systems of 
female education will be adopted, and those employed 
as assistants will be of such character and standing 
as to be a guaranty to the patrons of the Institute 
that their confidence has not been misplaced. 

There will be a Primary Department connected 
with the School, in which the usual elementary in- 
struction will be given. Particular attention will 
be paid to this branch of instruction, so that all sub- 
sequent studies will be progressive and accomplished 
with comparative ease. Penmanship and its con. 
nexion with drawing will be carefully attended to, 
so that the use of the pen will be a pleasure in com. 
position. Vocal music will be introduced, not only 
as a science, but as a healthful und moral exercise, 
for the cultivation of the noblest feelings of our na. 
ture. 

The sacred Scriptures will be a text-book in all 
the classes, and no exertions spared to inspire a love 
for their sacred truths. The government of the 
School will be strictly parental, the boarding scho- 
lars forming a part of the family of the Principal. 

The healthfulness of Frankford, the location of 
the Institute in the large and commodious building 
immediately opposite to the Presbyterian Church, 
the facility of access to the city, when taken in con- 
nexion with the general morality and love of order 
displayed by the inhabitants, render this one of the 
most desirable retreats to which parents could wish 
to commit their daughters. 

The course of instruction will be as thorough as 
any similar establishment, and the terms quite as 
moderate. 

Circulars, giving full particulars, may be had at 
the Bookstore of Mr. Martien, No. 142 Chestnut 
street, the Office of the North American and United 
States Gazette, South Third street, and at Mr. H. 
C. Blair’s Drug Store, South-west corner of Eighth 
and Walnut streets, Philadelphia; in Frankford, of 
Dr. Lamb, or Dr. Leake. 

W. WILSON BONNELL. 

Terms.—Boarding and tuition, including wash. 
ing, $65 per Session. Day Scholars—Primary De. 
partment, $10. Junior Class, Academic Depart- 
ment, $12.50. Middle Class, do. $14. Senior Class, 
do. $16. 

REFERENCES. 
Philadelphia—Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. Lord, 
Rev. Dr. W. A. McDowell, Rev. W. Ramsey, Hon. 
Judge Jones, late President of Girard College, M. 
Newkirk, Esq., James Russell, Esq. Cashier of the 
Penn ‘Township Bank, Mr. James Dunlap. 
Frankford, Pa.—Dr. Lamb, Dr. Leake. 
Pottsville, Pa.—Mr. D. Kirkwood, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Pottsville Academy. 
aug 4—4t 


ANIELS & SMITH, BOOKSELLERS.— 
William Danicls and Samuel B. Smith have 
removed from the corner of Arch and Fifth streets, 
Philadelphia, and having formed a new firm, have 
opened a “Cheap New and Second-hand Bookstore” 
at No. 36 North Sixth street, between Market and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where their patrons and 
the public may always depend upon being supplied 
with Books at lower prices than elsewhere. They 
buy most of their stock at auction, and regulate 
their selling prices by the cost without regard to 
regular prices, so that their customers have the 
benefit of all their “bargains.” They also purchase 
parcels of second hand Books, as well as new, which 
are brought to their Store, and as many scarce 
works are thus obtained, their stock will possess 
more than the ordinary attractions of Bookstores 
generally. Ladies and gentlemen having any se- 
cond-hand Books, in large or small parcels to dis. 
pose of, may depend upon receiving the full market 
value for them, as they have been actively engaged 
in the Book business for eighteen years, and have 
necessarily become acquainted with the worth of 
almost every valuable book. Owing to the fact that 
the affairs of the late firm of Daniels & Smith, at 
the North-west corner of Arch and Fifth streets, 
Philadelphia, which was dissolved on the 3lst of 
July last, are now in course of settlement by Robert 
E. Peterson, one of the partners of that firm, by 
whom all letters in relation to the business are re- 
ceived, the customers of our new firm will be care. 
ful that all orders to it are directed to its arse of 
business, No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 18—tf 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The Rev. 
Daniel Wells having resigned his office in the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church on account of impaired health, and having 
obtained a very pleasant location in the village of 
Goshen, Orange county, New York, proposes to re- 
ceive into his family six lads, and to take the entire 
charge of their education. 


Terms, $250 per annum for board, washing, tui- 
tion, and the use of the necessary school books. 
Further information, if desired, may be obtained 
from the Rev. John C. Lowrie, Mission House, No. 
23 Centre «treet, Now Vork. aug 4—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Votumes 
FoR $10—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestant Denominations.— Barrinoton & 
Hasweui, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, - 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public, 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do, 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge ; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


PRING GARDEN INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—tThe exercises of the 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, for Young 
Ladies, will be resumed on Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 3d, proximo. 

The course of instruction embraces al] the branch- 
es of a thorough education, solid and ornamental. 
Circulars, containing terms, references, &c. or any 
information relative to the School, may be obtained 
at No. 121 Marshall street, Philadelphia, or at the 
residence of the Subscriber, next door above. 

GILBERT COMBS, Principal. 
> A few young ladies can be received into the 
family of the Principal as Boarders. aug 25—3t* 


R. MASON’S WORKS.—Baker & Scribner 

have just published the Complete Works of 

John M. Mason, D.D. edited by his son, Ebenezer 
Mason, 4 vuls. 8vo, with a portrait. 

ContEnts.— Volume 1—Introduction, by Ebenezer 
Mason. The celebrated work, entitled, A Plea for 
Holy Communion on Catholic Principles. Letters 
on Frequent Communion. Considerations on Lots. 

Volume II.—The celebrated Essays on, Episco- 
pacy, and also those on the Church of God. A 
Treatise on Faith and Justification. Hints on the 
Insufficiency of the Light of Nature. 

Volume III.—Sermons—The Gospel for the Poor. 
Divine Judgments. Mercy Remembered in Wrath. 
Hope for the Heathen. Pardon of Sins. Living 
Faith. Messiah’s Throne. Christian Mourning. 
Full Assurance of Faith and Hope. Evangelical 
Ministry Exemplified. Salvation by Grace. Min- 
isterial Fidelity. two Sermons on the Christian 
Warfare. Lectures on Psalms XXIII. and VIIL., 
and Matthew xxvii. 1-5. 

Volume I1V.—Sermons—Nature and Necessity of 
Regeneration. Works of the Flesh and Spirit Dis- 
tinguished. True Honour. Apostolic Commission. 
Non-conformity to the World. The Fountain of 
Life. The Gospel Offer. The Gospel no Cause of 
Shame. On Steadfastness in Religious Sentiment. 
Speech on Resignation of Pastoral Charge. Death 
of David Hume, Esq. and Samuel Finley, D.D.—a 
Contrast. Conversation with a Young Traveller. 
Orations—On the Death of Washington—on the 
Death of Hamilton. Voice of Warning on the En- 
suing Election of President Jefferson. Embracing 
in the four volumes 2355 pages, at the low price of 
$6.50. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street, New York. 
may 19—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 149 Chestnut Street, Sonth side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 

No. 285 Broadway, New York, 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent te them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 


of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in advance. 
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